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THE LITURGY: AN APOSTOLATE 
ECENTLY I used the phrase: ‘“The liturgy can be a 


true ‘apologetic,’ and ‘apostolic’,’’ and have kindly been 
asked to expand this. I can do so only in so general and 
personal a way as to seem, I fear, almost naif. 
The phrase ought to mean that what we see done in 
our churches should, as such, lead a non-Catholic who enters a 
church leave it more inclined than he was to become a Catholic. 
But does it? 

I say nothing, of course, about slovenly priests, irreverent altar- 
servers, or ill-behaved congregations. These act naturally as deter- 
rents and most certainly will not help the liturgy to act “‘apostol- 
ically.” 

I venture here upon the mention of my earliest memories of the 
sight of Catholic worship (excluding those which were accidental 
and occurred when, as a child, I was e.g. in Italy — save just to 
mention that according to my elders I ‘“‘couldn’t be kept out of 
churches’’: what their mysterious attraction was, I don’t know, 
though I remember that it existed). My first impression was that 
everybody gabbled, priests (probably because all foreign languages 
sound as if they were being talked fast), and congregations (pre- 
sumably because they are most “‘vocal’’ when reciting the rosary 
which they usually do gabble). It remains that our priests sound 
mechanical and over-rapid to Protestants; while (in England, at 
any rate) the parsonic voice, and an emotional “‘rendering’’ of 
prayers have become a joke, and also offensive, because one feels 
“the man is putting on” intonations which are meant to imply 
that he is pious. Next, it took long before I understood when 
people were making the sign of the cross: I remember, in a French 
church, when the priest was making the crosses over the chalice, 
that I honestly thought he was waving away flies. High Mass was 
quite unattractive to me because I could not understand why the 
priest and his attendants kept “going for little walks’’ — to the 
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middle; back again; sitting down; getting up. It seemed a mean 
ingless restlessness. Finally, the missal seemed to me very patchy, 
inconsecutive — as indeed, given the great curtailment of its original 
form, in a sense it is. 


I never heard of any lectures in which the liturgy, as such, was 
explained; and I expect that in those days there were none, and few 
enough books. Even books about doctrine seemed to me engaged 
in proving that someone else was wrong, rather than exposing the 
Catholic faith as a massive spiritual and also humane totality. 
Still, I could not rid myself of the fascination of what Browning 
called ‘‘the blessed mutter of the Mass.”’ 


Referring, however, first, to liturgical ceremonies to which non- 
Catholics often come, I think at once of marriages and funerals. | 
cannot say that I am in love with our marriage-ritual. The actual 
marriage-formulas insist very rightly on the contract: but no one 
now feels much enthusiasm about Old Testament heroines. On 
the other hand, what an opportunity, during his little address, for 
the priest to make it clear that it is not he who “‘‘marries’’ the bride 
and bridegroom, but that they marry one another — that they, 
not he, are the ministers of the sacrament! I have known this to be 
quite an illumination for non-Catholic guests, who had thought 
that the priest wanted to be the Big Man in all Catholic transac- 
tions. Here is a transaction both human, and humane, and also, 
Catholic. But this implies that it is on the occasion of the cere- 
mony, rather than by means of the liturgy itself, that ‘‘visitors’’ 
may be enabled to see how high a thing is the sacrament of mar- 
riage — higher, maybe, than is realized by many a Catholic even. 
Speaking with all humility, I feel as if the liturgy had here — 
perhaps only here — missed its chances. Much of the material used 
for the dedication of churches might have seemed in place here. 


The liturgy as connected with bodily death, on the other hand, 
is magnificent in its austerity. It leaves the people in no doubt but 
that what is being done is not for their consolation, but for the 
help of the soul which has passed out of this life. Here I may in- 
terpolate my wish that all ‘‘personal’’ liturgical services might be 
in the vernacular. The prayers for the commendation of the soul 
are at once beautiful and consoling: those kneeling around surely 
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AN APOSTOLATE 


cannot but feel hope and indeed assurance that the soul, sc en- 
veloped in the loving care of the whole Church on earth and in 
heaven, must enter into the joy of its Lord. And the Mass for the 
Dead, too, is gentle for the most part and comforting, not least 
the second half of the Dies Irae: true, the offertory-verse is un- 
usually dramatic, and speaks as if the soul were still in danger; 
but at least it prays for the soul, and does not address itself to the 
mourner as though, for the dead person, we must use the dreadful 
expression: “‘It’s all over’’ — “il s'est éteint.”’ 


Undoubtedly the imagination even of the faithful may need to 
be corrected: we may still be frightened by the sight of a dead body 
—and even of churchyards! But that imagination seems to me 
sufficiently attended to in the little prayer that (in England at any 
rate) follows the absolutions or the funeral — it reminds us that 
“we shall all most certainly follow him.’’ And the many allusions 
to the ‘tremendous judgment”’ are balanced by the allusion to the 
sins which “through frailty be has committed.’’ We could hardly 
use our November sermons better than by taking the faithful, 
phrase by phrase, through the liturgy pro Defunctis, and any 
non-Catholic who was present could not possibly fail to be im- 
pressed by the seriousness with which the Church regards this life, 
and the lonely un-rehearsable act of dying, and the hereafter. 


Confession is a private affair; and absolution itself is whispered 
and probably the penitent is making his act of contrition. All the 
same, how lovely are those absolving words, and not least, the 
prayer that follows them: ‘‘Passio Domini . . .’” When the sacra- 
ment of repentance is being explained to a convert, are those form- 
ulas made use of? They are an instruction in themselves! And 
even if those words: “Quidquid bomni feceris et mali sustinueris’’ 
refer primarily to the future, so as to “‘sacramentalize’’ it, .camnot 
the penitent trustfully look backwards, and hope that’ God wil! 
make merciful use of such good as he may have done and what he 
has put up with, even though he had in no way given thought to 
God at the time? 


“Extreme unction’’ — the “‘last’’ of the ‘‘aacintings” (others 


had been given in baptism and confirmation and perhaps in orders) 
— is also as a rule a fairly private ceremony: but it may need ex- 
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plaining to the faithful themselves, since I am sure that practically 
all of them think it is given only “in extremis’’ and ask you not 
to “frighten” the patient. Hospital nurses often beg one not to 
mention it. I remember being called to a sick girl and was met at 
the door by her husband and his father who said that a very 
eminent doctor had just left, saying that she had not more than 
half an hour to live. I said I would give her the holy oils. They 
both cried out in horror: “It would scare her to death!’’ I said, 
perhaps brutally: “‘If she has no more than half an hour, ten 
minutes won’t make any difference.” She was delighted to have all 
that the Church could give her, and at once began to recover. (And 
also, I may say, had another very successful baby —her illness 
was due to a miscarriage. I asked her old Catholic nurse if she had 
at least tried to baptize the child which had been accessible. She 
said: ‘‘No; but I put a medal of St. Benedict under her pillow.” 
Well, one doesn’t know what may not be taken as baptism by 
desire. ) 

Baptism, however, is not seldom attended by non-Catholics, 
who are, not surprisingly, bewildered by many of its ceremonies. 
(I merely allude to a matter that used to be hotly discussed — if 
the ceremonies are to be “‘supplied’’ after an actual baptism, ought 
all the pre-baptisinal exorcisms to be used? The child already is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit and needs no such expulsions of 
the Evil One, in whatever sense he was there before.) Now I frank- 
ly regret the disappearance of the “‘cult’’ of baptism which pre- 
vailed in many places long after medieval times. The white bap- 
tismal dress was a dress, and was preserved: so was the candle. The 
baptismal anniversary was a great day — how many of us remem- 
ber ours, though we expect others, too, to remember our birth- 
day?-The child: as it grew older, was taken to see the font where it 
was baptized, and year by year the ceremonies would be more 
fully explained to it. Would that something of the sort were now 
prevalent! And what a pity it is that on Holy Saturday practically 
no one can see the blessing of the font, or would understand it if 
they did see it! 

Confirmation is a Cinderella among sacraments, and a myster- 
ious one at best: but at any rate it gives us the chance of dwelling 
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on the Holy Spirit of whom we speak so seldom. Perhaps part of 
the ‘‘instruction” of a convert might well include the sight of a 
sacrament being administered, and not just what can be learnt 
from a printed page. 

Ordinations are rare events and carried out chiefly, perhaps, in 
seminaries. Relatives will be present, but few others. If they are 
done in cathedrals, well and good. The faithful in general can 
be present. But without definite explanation beforehand, the value 
of most of the ceremonies will be lost. And, as things are, much is 
“lost’’ even for us priests. Who remembers his minor orders? It 
would of course be morally impossible for a bishop to administer 
each separately, after a considerable interval. Yet it might be quite 
valuable to soak oneself, e.g., for a month in the idea that one 
is an ‘‘acolyte.’’ The admonitions given in each piece of ritual are 
of lasting value. Of course, in practice, the use of these orders has 
faded out. Just anyone can ring a bell . . . , there is no special 
Reader. All the same, it would be useful if we who do ‘“‘read”’ 
should learn to do so intelligibly! Audibly; and so as to make 
sense. We don’t always. More is ‘“‘lost’’ than need be! 

It would take far too long to discuss how the liturgy of Mass 
itself can be used “‘apostolically.’’ But what we said above seems 
to hold good here especially, since Mass is our normal way of wor- 
ship. Apart from “‘liturgical weeks’’ and so forth, we have found 
it very useful to explain, each Saturday evening (maybe for no 
more than a quarter of an hour), the Mass for next day. True, 
there may well be something forced and artificial about this, be- 
cause the liturgy of Sunday Masses is undeniably rather “‘scrappy.”’ 
Perhaps the best method would be to find some “‘leading idea”’ 
(probably in the collect, since the gospel will anyhow be explained 
during the Sunday sermon), and then try to detect this in the 
various other prayers or versicles that compose the Mass, even 
though one may be able to make use of no more than an “‘applied”’ 
sense.” But thus the faithful are helped to entertain their minds 
with one great idea, and not feel as if the Mass were made up 
merely of a number of disconnected fragments. True, it is unlikely 





*Most helpful for this purpose are Fr. Martindale’s own two small books on 
The Prayers of the Missal (Sheed & Ward), and more particularly Vol. I, The 
Sunday Collects. — ED. 
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that enquirers would be present at such a talk: but the ‘‘apostolic’’ 
value of the missal need not be confined to them only! 

But surely the great exceptional ceremonies of the Church should 
be fully explained regularly — Candlemas; Ash Wednesday; and 
of course those of Holy Week? I think that our failure to do this 
ought really to be on our conscience. If the faithful come to them 
and make nothing of them — if the clergy themselves may well be 
too tired to put much heart into them or even genuinely do not 
appreciate them — have not those ceremonies become like so much 
dead wood which could be cut away and no harm done? As it is, 
how many even try to understand, e.g., the first reading on Good 
Friday or the prophecies on Holy Saturday? The deacon, singing 
the Exsultet, must surely feel rather uncomfortable, and almost 
hypocritical, when he asks that this church may echo with the 
“great voices of the people,’’ knowing all the while that there is 
not the slightest chance of its doing so! What opportunities alike 
of instruction and of devotion are lost by our maltreatment of 
those great liturgical offices! what treasures we have in our hands, 
which we do not ever try to use! what “‘talents,’’ wrapped in 
cloths and stored away in sacristies! 


I will only allude to one or two smaller points. We are bound 
to have relics in our altar-stones. Therefore the Church prizes such 
things. But I fear that the cult of relics has almost died out 
amongst us. Yet domestic relics, so to say, are appreciated — what 
once belonged to a child or parent who has died. That is because 
the person was loved. And on the whole, most saints are not 
‘persons’ in our memory or imagination. Doubtless we cannot 
populate our heaven with an indefinite number of saints: but our 
sense of the Church becomes much enfeebled if we know only one 
or two saints very well —St. Joseph, St. Therese of Lisieux, St. 
Anthony (and him we know, I fear, chiefly as a finder of things 
we have been careless enough to lose). At least we might make 
more of our name-saint, and become quite excited as the patronal 
festival of our parish-church draws near! 

It would be out of place to dwell here on the sheer decoration of 
churches: but at least we would like to see stencilling made an end 
of —the mechanical repetition of crowns, conventionalized lilies, 
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AN APOSTOLATE 


monograms and so forth, which are there merely to fill up space 
and don’t mean anything. In medieval times the whole church 
became a lesson, and even as it is, in— let us hope, most — 
churches, we could take a child on a little pilgrimage around the 
windows, the shrines, and of course the sanctuary. I need not 
say that we ought to exclude all sham»— sham marbles, sham 
jewels, sham lace — and that it is far better if possible to have 
some simple statue made by the hands of a man who is worship- 
ing while working, rather than the horrible results of mass-pro- 
duction, cheaper though they be. One would like to think that 
we are returning to an appreciation of simplicity; but the pompous 
ostentatious building beneath which the poor little St. Therese is 
smothered makes us doubt it. I know there has been a reaction 
against the ‘‘devotional’”’ art (so to call it) of not long ago: but 
to invent new art-forms because they are new makes them no bet- 
ter. If they are acts of worship well and good: they are meant for 
God: but the “‘prettification’’ of our churches is meant, not for 
God, but for the flattering of those who enter them; and “‘modern- 
ist’’ art is meant to astonish them, or make them ask who the 
‘artist’ is, whereas his prayer should be to remain as anonymous 
as possible. 

In the wider sense, then, the liturgy and what is allied to it can 
become really apostolic, that is, can convey the Christian message 
to all to whom it is made intelligible. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
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ANIMALS IN THE PSALTER 


ONTEMPORARY brands of piety, as manifested in 
some of our popular prayer books, tend to draw a sharp 
line of distinction between the natural and supernatural 
worlds. In other words, nature and the homely-smelling 
surroundings of the cow byre, sheep fold, and stable 

seem very out of place. Where today, among all our books of de- 
votion, could we find a prayer for a sitting hen that she might 
successfully raise her clutch of chickens? That little domestic bless- 
ing was inserted, it would seem quite casually, into a fourteenth 
century Italian Franciscan missal. True, a vast proportion of us are 
today city dwellets; to counterbalance this, there is among Cath- 
olics a considerable encouragement of “‘life on the land,”’ and in 
the more secular world the truly enormous popularity of nature 
lore and the “‘great outdoors.’’ Yet still the generality of our pop- 
ular prayers continues to be modeled on the more formal and 
piously fastidious style of post-renaissance centuries: a style which, 
through translation or adaptation, has been watered down from 
its original precision, grace and elegance into the dated, limp, form- 
less, and (considering our present crude hustling generation) the 
incongruous insipidity that so often and so curiously lingers on in 
pious Manuals and Treasuries even to this day. 

By contrast — by what a startling contrast! — the ancient He- 
brew psalms and canticles, primitive, archaic, stylized though they 
be, and sometimes most ambiguously translated, have preserved in 
themselves a strange divine secret of undying virility and eternal 
youth. They are real, human, vital, alive. They are never ashamed 
to be interested in life, and their range is the whole range of a 
man’s eyes and questioning mind, as he stands out in the open 
and looks up through the trees at the sky, and away then to the 
furthest hills on the horizon, and then down again to the tiny ant 
busily and industriously employing herself over a wisp of bark at 
his feet. That perhaps is their secret: they are so natural. In their 
human element, as reflecting the changeless emotions of the human 
heart, they may be puzzled, despondent, speculative, sad; wrathful 
and bitter; trustful and repentant; loving, and joyously elated. 
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ANIMALS IN THE PSALTER 


Always they are sincere: they never pretend. And just as the prim- 
itive Eastern countryman, living perhaps in tents, among his 
flocks and herds, has a very personal interest in the simple beasts 
that he tends, and in the wild creatures prowling beyond the bor- 
ders of his fields, so, too, the inspired singer of the psalms con- 
tinually turns in his thoughts to nature, and through nature to 
nature’s Lord. 


The mountains skipped like rams (Ps. 113:4). 

Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers (Ps. 
123:7). 

As the hart panteth (or “crieth out”?) for the waterbrooks, so 
longeth my soul for Thee, O God (Ps. 41:2). 

They have whet their tongues like a serpent’s (Ps. 139:4). 


He lieth in ambush, secretly, as a lion in his lair (Ps. 9:30. The lion 
—the proud “Lion of Judah” — that has long since vanished from 
Palestine, exterminated there by the relentless drives for wild beasts to 
stock the Roman amphitheaters) . 


As the eagle that stirreth up her young to fly, and fluttereth over 
them, so spread He abroad His wings (The Song of Moses, canticle 
of Lauds on Saturday. Deut. 32:11). 

Divine inspiration apart, no one of us living today could pos- 
sibly have composed such prayers. Our popular piety, in thought 
and speech, is as remote from them as the flat air-conditioned soft- 
ness of some up-to-date hotel from the keen sharp life-giving winds 
on the moors. They teach us that nothing in nature is common 
or mean, and the lowliest of creatures may glorify God's name, 
and stand symbol for His eternal verities. 

“The beasts of the forest are Mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills.’’ That is the key to the psalmist’s mind in relation to 
the animal kingdom: beneath man’s foot and subject though they 
be, they are still His, Yahweh's, the Lord’s. All through the psalms, 
as indeed the whole of the Old Testament, there runs an extra- 
ordinarily strong, almost visual perception of the nearness of the 
Almighty as a personal Being who speaks, who moves, who 
watches, who listens, whose “‘voice maketh the hinds to calve and 
discovereth the thickets’”” (Ps. 28:9), ‘“‘who giveth to the beast 
his food, and to the young ravens which cry unto Him” (Ps. 
146:9). 
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And men, reflecting on this natural bond and intimacy between 
Yahweh and His creatures, without any demur, any quibbling 
Over a scientific inaccuracy or a possible devotional impropriety, 
boldly called on the whole of creation to worship God and praise 
His name. Not only the trees, the hills, the dews and frosts, the 
sun and stars, but ‘‘O ye whales and all that move in the waters, 
bless ye the Lord! . . . O ye fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! 
. .. O ye beasts wild and tame, bless ye the Lord! . . . Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord!’’ (Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, at Lauds, and Ps. 150). 


And again comes that refrain in that curiously enchanting, al- 
most fairy-like phrase: ‘Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons 
and all deeps’’ (Ps. 148:7). Who, indeed, are the “‘dragons’’? A 
“dragon,’’ thus translated from the Hebrew tannin, had been 
identified here as an amphibious monster such as the whale which 
in olden times would be sighted in the Mediterranean ‘‘deeps.”’ 
Antiquity, very naturally, had an abiding interest in the fabulous 
and terrible unknown. In Ps. 73 the dragons’ heads that are shat- 
tered and thrown to the “‘people’’ (i.e., animals, i.e., jackals) of 
Ethiopia, whilst taken to refer to the Egyptian crocodile, may 
quite fittingly mean here some ancient fabulous monster of the 
deep (cf. Fr. Boylan’s Psalms). 


In Ps. 103 we are told, besides, that God has a special play- 
thing sporting in the sea, a pet animal, as we might call the crea- 
ture, by name (and size) ‘‘leviathan.’’ (After reading this, who 
shall say that the Jews did not sometimes bring humor into their 
prayers?) Now, as Father Martindale has reminded us, back of 
the Semitic mind there always lurked the sinister figure of Tiamat, 
the Power of Chaos and the Primeval Deep, a winged and scaly 
monster with clawed feet and long bared fangs who is attacked and 
driven off by thunderous Bel-Merodach, the champion of the Gods 
of Heaven. We see the two beings warring thus on one of those 
ancient Babylonian sculptured slabs dug up by Layard from the 
desert sands. So gigantic as the creature was, so frightening, perhaps 
then the Jews found considerable comfort in thinking of Tiamat 
as conquered and harmless, a gentle playmate under the one true 
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ANIMALS IN THE PSALTER 


God’s almighty hand. The idea is not without its attraction and 
significance today. 


Another animal which was treated with great respect by anti- 
quity was the bull. Strong, fierce, powerful, he signified in many 
heathen mythologies the vital, energizing, reproductive forces of 
life. With proud-reared mien, large wary eyes of shell and lapis, 
smooth curving horns, and flowing beard of lapis lazuli, there is a 
bull’s golden head carved upon a harp or lyre and marvelous in 
its beauty and realistic detail, which rests today in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia. It is estimated that he was made and 
laid down beside the dead in the royal tombs at Ur — Abraham's 
Ur of the Chaldees — about five thousand years ago! 


Cattle mentioned in the psalms were of two varieties. Those 
which roamed, half-wild, in the cattle-raising plains country, east 
of the Jordan, of which the land of Bashan formed a northern- 
most portion. Of these, savage and formidable beasts when roused, 
it is that Ps. 21 speaks: ““Many bulls have compassed me, strong 
bulls (in the Hebrew: ‘“‘strong ones of Bashan’’) have beset me 
round,” as typifying to later Christian generations the ferocious 
persecutors of Christ. The second type was the docile, patient, do- 
mesticated ox, useful for his shaggy wool, as the cow was for her 
milk, and to draw the plough in the fields. In Israel the ‘‘horn”’ 
became synonymous with human and national strength and well- 
being; and the Shophar and Keren, used as trumpets in the Temple 
worship, were, as they still are in the modern synagogues, a cow’s 
or a ram’s horn, flattened and straightened out by means of heat. 


The Jew must have felt an intense pride in his cattle for him 
to exclaim in the tragic Messianic Ps. 68: ‘‘I will praise . . . and 
glorify Him, and that shall please God better than a young bul- 
lock (sacrificed) that has horns and hoofs!”’ Each year thousands 
of these fine animals — bulls, rams, calves, heifers, ewes, goats, 
kids and lambs — were devoutly sacrificed to God. And yet it was 
He who also said, ““Will I eat the flesh of bulls or drink the blood 
of goats?” (Ps. 49). There was yet to be one infinitely merciful 
and all-sufficing Sacrifice. “‘Burnt offering and sin-offering hast 
Thou not demanded; then said I, Behold, I come!’’ (Ps. 39). 
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Of all beasts recorded in the psalms the “‘unicorn’’ is the most 
fascinating. Heraldic designs, as well as pictures and tapestries 
fashioned in medieval days, show him as a pure white equine or 
deer-like beast, his one straight slender out-thrust horn pointing 
most delicately alcft. The unicorn was an emblem of chastity. 
Sometimes he was hunted, sometimes captured; slain, he rose 
triumphant from the dead. In this mystical sense we have a linger- 
ing partiality for the lovely ancient name. In classic ages there 
was evidently heazsay lore of a (prehistoric?) one-horned monster. 
However, iconoclastic scientific data has substituted for the ‘‘uni- 
corn” (Hebrew: rem or reem) the two-horned aurochs, the bison 
or buffalo, which carly became extinct in Palestine. ‘‘My horn shall 
be exalted like the horn of a unicorn’”’ (Ps. 91:11). 


Nowhere in the psalms is there any reference to the horse com- 
parable to Job’s wonderful description of him. Like the mule, he 
has no understanding (Ps. 31) and needs a bridle, ‘‘else he will 
not come unto thee.’’ Though King David, the traditional com- 
poser of the psalms, is believed to have been the first to introduce 
war horses and chariots into the Jewish army (cf. Madeline and 
J. Lane Miller’s Encyclopedia of Bible Life), the Jews still needed 
encouragement so as not to feel over-impressed by the latest mobile 
defense equipment of their rich and powerful heathen neighbors: 
“Some trust in horses and some in chariots, but we will call upon 
the name of the Lord our God!” (Ps. 19:8). Only in that obscure 
but strangely beautiful Song of Habacuc which is sung during 
Friday Lauds do we hear the horse spoken of magnificently, and 
then, characteristically, he is Yahweh's conquering steed: ‘“Thou 
didst ride upon Thy horses and Thy rescuing chariot. . . . Thou 
didst make a pathway through the sea for Thy horses.” 


Like the unclean swine, the dog, so favored throughout the 
West, fares badly at the hands of the Jews. Surely it is significant 
that perhaps the one entirely happy reference to a faithful dog 
occurs in our Greek Septuagint Tobias, a slight reference but so 
charming that it should be better known. Maybe this dog was a 
Saluki, the hairy greyhound, one of a privileged Eastern breed! 
But, alas, in the psalms “‘dogs’’ are the poor, neglected, wolfish, 
village curs, scavengers and inveterate howlers by night, “behold, 
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ANIMALS IN THE PSALTER 


they yelp with their mouths!’’ — dogs that in Ps. 21:17 close in 
to kill the stricken creature (a deer? This psalm is entitled in the 
Hebrew ‘“The Hind of the Morning’’) that is a figure of the suf- 
fering Messiah to come. 


But with what tender solicitude do the psalms almost invariably 
speak of sheep! The imaginative Easterners vividly pictured them- 
selves as sheep in Yahweh's flock. ‘“Thou that leadest Joseph like 
a sheep’ (Ps. 79). “We are Thy people and the sheep of Thy 
pasture” (Ps. 94). Most famous of all allusions is the incompar- 
able Ps. 22, ‘“The Lord is my Shepherd.”” The Good Shepherd, 
the Shepherd Orpheus or Apollo, Jesus Christ, who makes music 
on His lyre, and guides with His crook the faithful sheep in the 
Christian catacombs. No symbol of our Lord, save the Lamb of 
God, has been more beloved by the Church. Though verse 5 is 
understood to refer to a kingly hospitable banquet, it is very inter- 
esting to learn that the Palestinian shepherd is accustomed to salve 
the scars on his sheep with butter oil, and to water his flock by 
means of a stone ladle or cup drawn up from the wayside well 
beneath (cf. Madeline and J. Lane Miller, op. cit.) . ‘“Thou anoint- 
est my head with oil, and my overflowing cup how goodly is it!”’ 
The Healing. The Cup. Immemorial symbols of the Eucharist. To 
countless millions of people in their darkest hour of affliction this 
psalm has brought consolation and hope. 

Other animal symbols dear to us in the Psalter are the dove with 
her plumage of silver and greenish gold; the swallow building a 
nest near God’s altar, and the eagle whose youth is renewed, as 
ours shall be. Mystically splendid words in this Ps. 102, perhaps 
the loveliest of ali the psalms. There is a curious allusion to them 
made by the traveler, Richard St. Barbe Baker. He was assured by 
a Palestinian shepherd that these birds lived for hundreds of years! 
In adventurous boyhood, this shepherd had sometimes spied an 
old decrepit eagle on a mountain height, moulting its sparse plum- 
age and fed by younger birds. Gradually its feathers sprouted again, 
until, one day, he would find the eagle gone! 


The frail little spider (not in the extant Hebrew, where it is a 
“moth,” but only in our Vulgate Latin version), the owl blinking 
in his hole, the swarm of bees, the solitary eastern sparrow on the 
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roof, the destructive wild boar rooting wickedly in the hedges — 
to each humble insignificant creature the inspired psalmist of Israel 
has granted immortality. Daily, weekly, yearly, the majestic cycle 
of the Hebrew psalms is recited and chanted by Christians who 
have never in their lives seen the Holy Land, and whose paths 
are bounded perhaps by concrete streets, by the roar and screeching 
of machines, by an unnerving ugliness and frightening uniformity 
undreamt of by the ancients even in their nightmares. Yet always, 
happily for ourselves, in the immortal psalms there is a means of 
refreshment and hope. There, as at the very beginning of creation, 
we can watch the moon in her changing season, and the young 
lions seeking in the shadowed forests their meat from God, and 
the stork’s nest aloft in the highest fir tree, and the agile wild goats 


and tiny conies (possibly little creatures like the American prairie 
dogs) frisking about among the rocks, and the wild asses coming 
timidly across the sands to drink in the purling valley stream. 

“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! . . . Thou sendest forth 
Thy Spirit and they (Thy creatures) are created; and Thou re- 
newest the face of the earth’ (Ps. 103). 


MARION CRAIG 
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LITURGICAL THINKING (II)* 


“O CREATURE MAN” 


HEN a child hears its name, it is irresistibly forced to move. I 

can’t hear my name without being moved in one way or another. 

Any potent love gives the beloved a new name, and by virtue of 

this name, he begins to move. Children, the overflow of their parents’ 

love, move in their first appointed grooves because the name by which 

they are called creates their conduct, their movements, their walk through 
life. 

When we grow up, the source of this creative procession through the 
first twelve or fifteen years of our life diminishes in power. We then 
must be loved again lest we cease to move in the right direction. Hence, 
a new name will enter our ear and fall upon our heart, the name by 
which God calls us to love Him with our whole heart, our whole mind 
and with all we have. 

But we could not enter upon this new love had not old love fore- 
shadowed it. This time, the parents who acted in God’s stead when we 
were infants are not calling. The new call comes from outside this world. 
It reminds us that we enter a new home, the wide home of God’s creation, 
into which He now sends us to represent His holy temple. All ancient 
temples depicted the heavens. But man depicts the Creator of the heavens. 
Among the other creatures around us we are to be created into His image. 

It is at this point, when we are starved for our new name, fearful of 
the immensity of our new home, that the reprocessing of the creature 
man usually is retarded or interrupted. 

For it is all very well to say that the love of our parents now has to 
be regenerated, that someone must love us now with a fresh and unheard- 
of name. In real life, there intervenes a long time of doubt and misery, 
of affamished despondency, between our breaking away from our mother’s 
apron strings to the certain and elegant movements of our definite pro- 
cession and progress. After puberty, the mind begins to tear the old home 
of ours to pieces and our body timidly tries to fall in love. After puberty, 
man prepares for the new love in two compensatory movements. He 
must make room for the new love; this is the mental process called doubt. 
He must admit that he has to find the bridegroom of his soul. This bodily 
process is his Wanderjahre. By doubt, we assert our independence from 
the old; by restlessness, our dependence on the new. 


MENTAL INDEPENDENCE, BopiLy DEPENDENCE 


This is a protracted period during which the old home is not yet com- 
pletely relinquished nor has the new one entered visible reality. Two move- 





1Cf, footnote 1 to the previous instalment, in the December issue. 
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ments overlap: the mental one tears down the visible old hull; the bodily 
prepares for the yet invisible new one. 


This overlapping of the mind’s tearing to shreds by doubt and the 
body’s getting ready for a new foundation usually is misinterpreted as 
the mental and bodily processes of the natural man. By looking at them 
as a mere juxtaposition, logic makes its gravest mistake. The negative 
task of the mind and the positive task of the body are not seen in their 
mutuality! The growth of mental independence and that of bodily de- 
pendence are not seen as two aspects of the same growth! Mind and body 
appear as two fiery horses, instead of as a process to regain the next 
equilibrium through a wonderful balance between the opposite direction 
of mind (critical against his past) and body (desirous of his future). 


The strange fall of Western man consists in the illusion that mind and 
body are not two compensatory and strictly time-directed processes of 
Me, but that they have being and that they tend in the same direction! 
The ridiculous parallelism of the physical and psychic processes was one 
of the many faith-less theories of the Renaissance. 


A TRANSIENT PHASE 


Any one of the theories on mind and body arbitrarily assumes that the 
student between, let us say, 14 and 21 is the model case of a so-called 
natural man. A transient phase was singled out as the norm of man’s 
nature. However the two outstanding proofs of its transient character 
are, 1) that the mind is our critical faculty to shred the past and to 
make room, 2) that the body in the meantime storms forward to our 
final destiny. The doubling of the mind by doubt and the halving of 
the body by sex are two sides of the same process. And this process is to 
make a child, a listener to old love, gradually into a speaker of new love. 


Instead, Reason abstracted from this functional role of ‘“‘doubt times 
sex” and postulated a free mind and a free body. This only goes to show 
the embarrassment of man. He tried to speak in public only of his mind’s 
grandeur, and suppressed the miseries of the body. But what is wrong 
when we split inside ourselves into the listener and critic, the previous 
child and the future man — lest we remain attached to old shells of life 
—and at the same time shrink to one half of our bodily self so as to 
become worthy of our new attachment in life? 


The man who hears this new and next attachment called out over him 
may speak with Romeo: It is my soul who calls upon my name. And at 
the same time, this same Romeo will excel in every form of sophisticated 
soliloquy inside himself, and by becoming two people inside his inner 
debate, he will break all the ties with a dead past. The experience of our 
mental double and of our bodily “better half” is one and the same exper- 
ience through which our anchorage in past and future remains guaran- 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


teed, although, on the surface, we appear in this period as thinking 
individuals. 

But before we can think, we owe thanks. Before we ourselves may 
reason, we have reasons to believe. When thanking and thinking, reasons 
and Reason, cease to be recognized as modalities of our life, we get stuck. 

Natural reason is a very special reason sprouting in the unfulfilled 
mentality between 14 and 25. It is the Reason of the classroom student. 
Greek philosophy, eighteenth century enlightenment, American common 
sense or pragmatism, are gigantic superstructures of these uprooted minds 
and unloved bodies in their in-between age, when one set of names has 
faded and the new call of love is slow to resound. 

The trick of all these doubting minds and fallen bodies is to call their 
transient state the natural one! The nature of man, they claim, is vested 
in their mental and bodily processes. “Psychology is the science of the 
mental processes,” the most famous textbook of American psychology 
begins! A textbook on physiology might echo this desperate division in 
mind and body by saying that physiology is the science of the bodily 
processes. This division poses as “scientific.” Most good Christians and 
nearly all theologians repeat this residuum of pre-liturgical thinking daily 
by quoting approvingly the pagan adage “Mens sana in corpore sano” 
— the mind in the Platonic prison of the body! 

In all these analyses of the “natural” man, the soul is at best allowed in 
as an afterthought! But the soul is incarnate. There is no body and there 
is no mind per se. The soul alternatingly uses either mental or bodily 
expressions to become incarnate in her earthly réle. From soul to réle 
via mental and bodily expressions, we shall “take place” and take our 
place. 

If and whenever the loved soul is not directing mind and body, these 
two divided horses pull apart and simply “take place.” But we shall not 
simply take place as a detonation. We are to take our place. This distinc- 
tion psychology and physiology, sociology and medicine, all have ignored. 

The only place in which this process has never ceased to flow is the 
liturgy. From the liturgy, I have learned to think rightly. 


“THOou” Man! 


The first step was the discovery that we are and remain nobodies — 
massa perditionis — unless we are called by our names. In 1916 I wrote 
“A Doctrine of Higher Grammar” (printed in 1923) on the fact that we 
must move through every experience as figures of grammar lest the exper- 
ience never be made. The soul must be called “Thou” before she can ever 
reply “I,” before she can ever speak of “us” and finally analyze “it”! 
Through the four figures, Thou, I, We, It, the Word walks through us. 
The Word must call our name first. We must have listened and obeyed 
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before we can think or command. This, then, is the health principle of the 
soul. When addressed by the Spirit we are the liturgical “Thou.” This 
takes precedence over our other liturgical shapes such as the Ego, Us or It. 


In the liturgy, this sequence is revealed. The first figure in our liturgical 
treatment is “Thou.” The priest then only is allowed to respond “I” 
after he has been called out, in his ordination, by his full name and has 
made the sacrifice of his will. The congregation led by. him is able to re- 
ceive its historical religious role as “We.” And at the end of the service, 
the objective statement may come: “In the beginning was the Word.” 


“THou” CREATURE! 


“Thou,” our first liturgical shape, although called the second person 
in grammar, is by no means restricted to us humans alone. Creatures which 
never may say “I” or “We,” may yet reach the first phase of liturgical 
life, the phase of “Thou.” But we, too, must all our life long stay in this 
phase. Even the whole Church must remain God’s creature. Creatura 
hominis means ““O Thou yet to be created child of man.” Strange as it 
may sound, there is no salvation unless we return into creation. Thinking 
man is only redeemed by thanking God again as a creature. The recently 
deceased Joseph Wittig taught me this. Two decades back, he edited a 
quarterly, Die Kreatur, (The Creature). For its second volume, he trans- 
lated the rites for blessing salt and water: 


I adjure thee, thou creature of salt, by God who commanded thee to be 
thrown into the water by Eliseus the prophet in order that the sterility of 
the water be healed: that thou become consecrated salt for the salvation 
of the faithful; that thou be for all who drink thee health of soul and 
body; that thou pnut to flight and drive from every place in which thou 
art sprinkled all fallacy and wickedness and cunning of seductive illusion 
and all impure spirit; thou art adjured by Him who will come to judge 
the living and the dead, and the world with fire. Amen. 


Wittig added: 


In the same manner, the Church also speaks to the creature of water, and 
it certainly is no accident that she does not speak to salt and water but 
to the creature of salt and the creature of water. Salt and water cannot 
hear what we say. They can only react chemically. Once taken out of Cre- 
ation, they are dead and deaf and don’t react to Word and Spirit. And 
they are immediately taken out of Creation when they no longer are 
spoken to as creature. When they are spoken to, they stand in the realm 
of the ‘““Thou,’’ where there is life and listening; otherwise they are in 
the realm of the “‘It,’’ into which neither speaking nor harkening can 
reach. 


When they are spoken to as creatures, they are spoken to in the faith, 
therefore in “‘virtu,” and are sought and met in the living hand of God in 
which nothing can be dead or finished, but only living and becoming, 
where, for this reason, everything still is miraculous. “When the Church 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


says: “Thou creature of salt,’ perhaps she says so in order that she may 
address the salt at a moment in which it still is in the miracle-working 
hand of God as much as is the Church herself.” 

Cor ad cor loquitur, Cardinal Newman’s motto runs. Under which 
conditions heart speaks to heart, Wittig tries to ascertain. Not when 
we worship a teacher or adore a woman or are spellbound by a spellbinder 
or enamored with art or are crushed by venerable authority does the 
heart speak to the heart. When Creature speaks to Creature, then cor ad 
cor loquitur. Only then have we been cleansed of our mental idols. For 
God has given us a heart of flesh; and no raging against the flesh may 
prevail against this fact. Few people understand this as the law of our 
intellectual life; the liturgy lives this law. 


PRocESs OF CREATION 


Some years ago, I attended the blessing of the wine on St. John’s day, 
at St. Paul’s Priory in Keyport, N. J., with Dom Thomas Michels offi- 
ciating. In those unforgettable days of Christmas, I was struck with the 
formula “Benedico te, o creatura potus.—I bless thee, thou creature 
drink.” This pushed my understanding beyond the rather simple act of 
substituting the word “creatura” for “natura.” It dawned on me that 
there were before me not two interchangeable words but two completely 
separate tongues. “Natures of things” abstract from the historical hour 
of revealing speech. “Creatura potus’ demands a definite renouncement 
of abstractions. Why? This drink has passed through many stages; some 
of them common sense assigns to “nature,” like planting the vine, pruning, 
fertilizing, spraying with sulphur, etc., etc. Some others common sense 
classifies with social action, like the harvesting, barreling, bottling, etc. 

But in the light of “creatura potus,” our academic distinction between 
natural and social collapses. In the sight of God, we His faithful — when 
we have done right by the wine—lead this creature wine as much to 
its destination as does the soil, the rain, the air, the sun. We are not God, 
but one of the creatures in that meadow of God on which all creatures 
here below praise Him, since they can’t go about their business without 
fostering at the same time everybody else’s business. 

In other words, whenever mortal man leads the other creatures to their 
destination, we do not prevent, rather, we complete their “‘pro-ceedings” 
into that Creature which is in process of being created. 

History, social processes, human mores of the vintner or the salt miner, 
or the pump builder’s techniques are not to be thought of as arbitrary, 
wilful acts. They may be steps in the continuation of creation itself. To 
call any element “natural” is not a description but an act of decision. 
What you call natural, you exile to its own beginnings. No wonder that 
after 400 years of natural science, the analysts trace us to our mother’s 
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womb. This last outcome of the Renaissance is not fantastic. Only that 
this is called “‘science’ ’is fantastic. When I take a sledgehammer to crush 
a tin can, I am not being scientific. But the term “natural” is precisely 
a mental sledgehammer which reduces this glass of water, “O creatura 
aquae,” to the Hades of H’O. 


“CREATURE” AND “NATURE” 


Now the Counter Reformation, though not altering the liturgy, has 
confined it to its narrowest place at Mass. The greatest recent commentary 
on the liturgy of the Mass has not even room for “creatura” in the index. 
Instead, the objects of the Benedictions are called “Naturalien.” This 
German term is hard to translate. But to be called “Naturalien” gives 
the blessed gifts the poorest possible rating. They seem to be taken out of 
the palms of their Maker, they are dead on the ground. 

I do not think that the incarceration of wine, salt, bread, fire into 
mere “nature” makes sense. Why should we ever call them, in theological 
or philosophical or historical books, natural things? I have given up think- 
ing so unliturgically of the universe around me. If the so-called scientists 
must do this, well, in Armour’s stockyards in Chicago the cattle are killed 
by a blow against the skull. But for the fire in the living oxen (Ezechiel 
1:13) the stockyards don’t care. To naturalize is a second-rate function 
and a mere afterthought. 

In a narrower area, the term ‘“‘naturalia” for the creatures which we 
may “Thee” and “Thou,” blinds the liturgist to the fact that the catechu- 
men, the “echoing” beginner, is on the same level as the creatures who 
only may hear but not speak. Each Mass recognizes that there are four 
degrees of “speech”: There is one who only speaks. One who speaks and 
listens. One who listens and responds. And one who only listens. These 
degrees of the Word are held by God, clergy, people, catechumens; they 
occupy these four levels of speech. And in every Mass, the Word who 
was in the beginning unfolds again His four-terraced cataract. 


THou CREATURE MAN 


If wine, if a drink, harvested, fermented, bottled, may be “‘creatura,” 
then we may trust that man, despite the protracted phases of his social 
climb in the midst of his social groupings, has not necessarily lost his 
power of being a creature in the process of creation. Such a man walks 
according to God’s word unto his own final “‘creatura,” as do salt, water, 
fire, wine. He need not get lost in the concepts of natura et supra natu- 
ram, times or eternity, person and community, shame and countenance. 
But in this walk he is no longer the homo sapiens of zoology or “psychol- 
ogy”! For “homo” may signify the man who has no throne of love, no 
appointed groove, but is dethroned and disappointed. 
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LITURGICAL THINKING 


Through the genitive in “creatura hominis” a direction is given to 
the dead term homo. It is mysterious enough. Creatura is a form of the 
verb which points to our final appointment, to the vital form “venturi 
saeculi.” The phrase creatura hominis puts man, so to speak, into his tele- 
ological genitive. As creatura hominis I am addressed as that part of me 
which is yet to come! Creatura hominis is an act of faith, as it places you 
on the side of destiny. Natura hominis is an act of destruction. It changes 
man’s status and does not even admit that it does anything. The refine- 
ment of the devil seems to be just this, that he pretends to do “nothing.” 
In fact, he annuls. If this wine, now blessed, after so much honest toil 
and sweat of its growers, is still “mere” nature, then part of creation is 
annulled. Natural science annuls! The time of God spent on His beloved 
creatures is annulled. 

Time is regained for your future whenever creatura hominis is called 
out over you. You are now not “watura,” because you are not who you 
are but you are told who you are going to be. You are not determined by 
the clocks of earthly and commonplace time, because a new era opens 
with this next step into creation. You are not a responsible person but 
the responsive plasma in the hand of your Maker, and your bashfulness, 
your shame is overcome by the veil-removing power of a new birth. 

Creatura hominis — it will take another article, yes, and a whole long 
book, to show how the Mass expresses this transubstantiation from natura 
hominis to creatura hominis in its whole formation, action and sequence, 
how the steps taken in the Mass to lead the faithful through their gram- 
matical modes unfold the only valid logic of reasoning. 

Enough has perhaps been said to justify our claim that the liturgical 
rebirth signals the birth of liturgical thinking for the creature man, the 
creatura hominis, the child of man yet to be created. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE NEW KNOX MISSAL 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that the new Latin and 

English missal of Sheed and Ward is the handsomest 

I have seen so far anywhere and in any country. The 

type-set is so beautifully done that I wish it could be 

blown up to altar missal size to enable us priests to use 

it at the altar. Not only would it be an esthetic pleasure to have 

it supplant what we have in the way of altar missals now — 

except the beautiful but unobtainable Maria Laach one — but we 

would have a translation in front of us which we could easily use 

for homilies or for running explanations during Mass. One look 

at the title page, at the arrangement of the ordinary pages, the clear 

and beautiful lettering, the fine paper and the perfect distribution 

of the text, gives you the feeling of perfect craftsmanship and lets 

you hope that the altar edition will be done by similar masters of 

their craft and, with approval of the authorities, with the English 

printed side by side with the majestic, beautiful and venerable 
Latin. 

I would personally feel a little happier if the style and allegor- 
ism of the engravings, e.g., at the Canon (p. 726), were less eight- 
eenth century; they are apt to date the whole typography. But 
since they are few and far between, unobtrusive and true to the 
lettering, I would like to ask the reader to regard this criticism as 
mere muttering under my breath. There is always the hope that 
the mixture of cool “‘roccoco” or late Georgian with “‘popular” 
devotionalism will be either completely given up or be supplanted 
by something more significant in the next edition — the Canon’s 
fulness is not exhausted or even indicated by the instruments of 
Passion, as if it were a sort of liturgical version of the Stations 
of the Cross or the Sorrowful Rosary. Nor do I feel that the 
doodling with A and W, with monogram and vignettes (pp. 706 
and 707), helps to convey anything, except perhaps a certain 
amount of delight to antiquarians. Even so, it is an improvement 
over much else that is current; and we can be grateful that the 
usual chalice with the hovering host has been discarded. (Is the 
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THE KNOX MISSAL 


latter a symbol? Symbolizing what? Or is it an allegory? Of 
what? The host in itself, the wine in the chalice in itself, is a sym- 
bol, not its pictures. Not even the “‘hovering’’ or the rays make 
a picture “‘symbolical.’’) 

Is it the intention of the editors to add to the number of masses 
of the saints, or to follow in the footsteps of Pius X who insisted 
on giving greater emphasis to the temporal cycle? Pius X relegated 
quite a number of saints’ masses to a special appendix to keep them 
out of the already overcrowded sanctoral. The authorities must 
have had the idea that this appendix was a good place: those local- 
ities which wanted to venerate these particular saints could easily 
find their propers. But it was a discreet, official hint that no undue 
attention should be given these more localized celebrations! 


The editors did not take the hint and have thereby given some 
encouragement to the forces which see no sense in this aspect of the 
reform of Pius X. There is enough aid and comfort given in our 
days to this everlasting encroachment on the profounder and more 
“Christo-centric’”’ efforts that have had a hard time to keep alive. 
Why a venture that could have been a univocal help to the litur- 
gical movement should make uncalled-for advances in the other 
direction is a question for which I can’t find a sensible answer, 
except that the editors were not aware of this aspect. If it leads to 
a further reduction of the fine ‘‘temporal’’ masses, whose victory 
is it? But this is no serious objection, as this missal will probably 
be used only by those ‘““who know,” since it has no introductory 
notes or explanations and only the most rudimentary rubrics. Any- 
one who needs a guide through the Church year and a help through 
the proper of the Mass will be well advised to stay with the fine 
St. Andrew’s and other similar missals. 

It seems then that, apart from the esthetic aspect, this missal, 
coming after so many other successful ones, comes with special 
claims as an improvement over its forerunners. Its looks certainly 
are an improvement. What seem to be its other claims? Why was 
an entirely new translation offered? 


It seems to be easy to guess — since Monsignor Ronald Knox 
did almost 95% of the whole translation. As one of those who 
have for many years advocated a return (sic) of the Church to the 
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vernacular in her iiturgy, this missal interests me particularly. On 
the whole I feel that Msgr. Knox has done us a great service with 
his new translation, although not all biblical scholars agree with 
him. Once in a while I run across translations of his which are 
startling and not entirely felicitous. The old Douay ‘““Why do you 
think evil in your heart?’’ or the Confraternity edition ‘““Why do 
you harbor evil thoughts?’’ are certainly preferable to ‘““Why do 
you cherish evil thoughts in your hearts?’’ as Knox says. Or is “‘to 
steel’’ one’s heart better than “‘to harden”’ it? Just read this aloud 
to a congregation and its sounds like ‘‘stealing’’ a heart. 


But when you make a translation of liturgical contexts — there 
are not mere texts, they are all contexts — there is need of a new 
accuracy, apart from the accuracy required from a biblical scholar 
and a master of civilized and plain English. Liturgical language is 
“mystery” language, is full of subtleties, innuendoes and technical 
terms. If all we had to do was to re-create an edifying and beau- 
tiful version of Bible and prayer texts, men like Knox should have 
the green light through every liturgical book there is. 


Since this is ali bound up with a deeper understanding of the 
liturgy and charged with tradition and history, with things that 
are hard to bring to life, the Church may decide to make a new 
start and leave subtleties to the subtle, and to make new texts of 
hymns and readings and prayers on the level of popular devotions. 
The Church has the power to do this and, to my own personal 
despair, I must admit that I fear that this is what is being advo- 
cated by some powerful forces who call for liturgical reforms. To 
such people the present missal and breviary are as beautiful, per- 
haps, as Ravenna, Moissac, Chartres or Arles, as subtle and sub- 
lime, but have little to do with the saving of twentieth century 
souls. If we are on the road to this kind of reform, we can only 
hope that the best men, like Knox, who admits in his own words 
that the liturgy as it is does not mean much to him, will have a 
chance to try their hand at the new liturgy. 

But this book is a translation of what we have now. Being this, 
it must stand the test. The test is not only whether it is good 
English. Nor is it sufficient that it be correct from the viewpoint 
of philology, e.g., with an eye on the fact that the Canon of the 
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Mass is written in the low Latin of the Fathers, thus is neither 
Ciceronian nor medieval scholastic nor modern theological. More 
than this: our present missal has layers — different ages are re- 
flected in its progress, when terms meant different things. The word 
“substance,’’ e.g., before scholasticism is not the same as after, 
and, as Augustin Daniels, O.S.B., proved forty years ago, the word 
“‘devotio”’ in the missal has about as much to do with what we 
now mean by “‘devotion,’’ as a crime “‘mystery’’ with the ‘‘myster- 
ium tremendum.” 


Not only has the missal alluvial layers of deposits, but don’t 
let us forget that in its proper it has been seriously mutilated: two 
thirds of its offertory songs are gone — often the really significant 
ones — and in the introit and communion verse we have frame- 
verses, with nothing to frame. The processional psalms in either 
case were chosen and set in the definite color of the frame (anti- 
phon) for reasons of astonishing depth and brilliance. Test it for 
yourself, by adding the right psalms to the antiphons, and you 
will discover new dimensions, new perspectives and tremendous 
riches. Some communion verses as they are now are like a bow 
with which to play the violin of the psalm, but there is no violin 
and no music, just a stick with horse hair, so to speak. 

At the Liturgical Week in St. Louis in a private clerical discus- 
sion somebody had a few proofs which made it doubtful whether 
this beautiful new book had been translated with all this in mind. 
Take the Canon, first prayer. Let us pass over the rather cavalier 
translation of the four weighty terms “‘pacificare, custodire, adunare 
et regere’’ by the colorless and weak “‘to keep and guide (the 
Church) in peace and unity’’ — “‘adunare”’ is more than “‘keep in 
unity” and “‘regere’’ is stronger than “‘guiding.” 

It is the last sentence that puzzled us: “‘together with thy serv- 
ant our Pope and our Bishop and all who truly believe and prac- 
tice the Catholic and Apostolic faith.’’ That is not what we read 
in Latin. In the first place, this is not a prayer for all (and sundry) 
who are true, gocd Catholics, but for Pope and Bishop, for the 
Church authorities. Orthodoxy does not mean “that you truly 
believe,’’ but that you believe the true faith. The translation gives 
it a subjective and moral twist that is not in the Latin. And in 
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this prayer a ‘‘cultor,”’ a cultivator of the Catholic and Apostolic 
faith, isn’t just a practicing Catholic, but one who has been made a 
‘gardener’ by his great office of bishop. He is to develop, to foster, 
to weed, to fertilize, to nurse and to harvest. If the coming genera- 
tion knows as little Latin as is presently being taught, we have to 
make sure that those who break the bread of life get the full and 
exact meaning of these prayers, or they will be publishing “Easy 
Homilies on the Canon’’ and have ten pages on how beautifully 
and democratically the Church prays not for the hierarchy but also 
for all the good and practicing people at this place. Which she 
doesn’t do. 

She does exactly that in the next prayer, the memento for the 
living. But does she ask for “‘safety and well-being’ when she uses 
the grave words “‘salus’’ and “‘incolumitas’’? I would not be satis- 
fied. Nor would I boast about having translated “‘communicantes 
et memoriam venerantes’’ by “‘in the unity of holy fellowship we 
reverence the memory.” The mystery of the Eucharist is being 
celebrated, not a testimonial dinner or supper, but there is more 
reality to this oneness than fellowship and reverencing of mem- 
ories! I do not claim and never did claim that I could formulate a 
better translation, but I do wish this translation were more correct, 
even at the cost of being a bit more awkward — since the Latin 
is not a model of fluent and easy style either. 


I would not say that it is slovenly to render, in the Easter pref- 
ace, “‘vitam resurgendo reparavit’’ by “‘rising again has restored us 
to life,’’ which the Latin does definitely not say. It is not a careless 
translation, nor a hasty one. But the care and effort that went into 
it was spent, it seems, in the purely esthetic field, and the words 
were chosen under impulse of “‘devotion”’ in its post-mystical sense, 
rather than with a mind set on giving an English equivalent of the 
subtle, allusive and tradition-laden hieratic Latin. 


If I were to translate the preface of the apostles, I would first of 
all do what our best scholars like Cardinal Schuster and Father 
Jungmann did: go back to the earliest version in the Leonine 
Sacramentary, which yields surprising results in background and 
enlargement. With this in mind and with an eye on the “‘sacral”’ 
and “‘mysterial’” terminology of our sacramentary (or missal), I 
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would hardly feel that “‘rector,’’ “‘pastor,’’ “‘vicarius operis tui’’ 
are correctly translated by tautologies such as: that the Church 
“may be governed by the selfsame rulers whom thou has set over 
it to do thy work and to be its pastors.’’ In this liturgical context, 
the “‘work”’ refers to the opus — the Mysteries. Only, with this in 
mind does this sentence make any sense beyond a pious and wordy 
platitude or a moral reflection. The “‘vicarii operis tui’’ has refer- 
ence, moreover to Christ, not to the Father, who was addressed 
in the first part; but this will only appear when we see the seam 
where the customary “through Christ Thy Son who. ..’’ was 
torn out. 


Again, a book done with such love and care should not be ac- 
cused of being hasty and careless. All care was given to its word- 
ing, but all the careful liturgical research of two diligent genera- 
tions, all the profound sacramental meanings appear to have been 
forgotten, and a book that is complex, subtle and awe-inspiring, 
has been given the treatment of a haphazard collection of Bible 
texts. The translation, on the surface correct, edifying, modern and 
appealing, is more a mirror of what the editors think it is, than 
what the composers thought they were doing. Tschaikowsky has 
been translated into jazz and Mozart made into “‘swing’’: the 
tunes are there and the harmonies—— but what happened to the 
rhythm, the instrumentation, the blend of it all? Tschaikowsky’s 
piano concerto became ““Tonight We Love’ and found popularity. 
“Devotionalizing’’ the language of the liturgy may lead to suc- 
cess, if that is what we are after; but then we should say so, drop 
the claim of translating and admit we are transposing — or re- 
writing. 


H. A. R. 
WN WE 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
DISPENSATIONS HELP TO FILL CHURCHES IN FRANCE' 


HE sight of so many people at morning Mass in the cen- 
tral chucches of Paris was a source of genuine wonder- 
ment when J first arrived there recently. I had heard 
much, of course, about the marked revival of the Faith- 
in-practice which the dangers and sufferings of the war- 

years in France had helped to stimulate. But the contrast with what 
I had known ten years before — the empty benches, the concern 
of the clergy, and the massive apathy among youth — was still 
staggering. Young men and women now seemed to form the bulk 
of the daily congregations; and most of them received holy Com- 
munion as well. 

The young curate I met later in a coastal town of Normandy 
told me that the “phenomenon” was not a Parisian monopoly: 
“Tt is really a gencral return of Frenchmen to religion,” he said. 
“They're taking life much more seriously on the whole than they 
did in pre-war days. There are numerous reasons for the change: 
organized Catholic Action, for example, is penetrating deeper 
than ever it did into most spheres of secular activity. But there 
are factors on the purely spiritual side which have promoted it. 
One of them is undoubtedly the facilities provided by the hier- 
archy for making frequent Communion a fact.” 

As we entered the great 15th century parish church, its walls 
pocked by small-arms fire and several of its stained-glass windows 
gaping at the daylight as they have done since D-Day, the priest 
pointed to a large notice prominently displayed on a pillar. ‘‘It’s 
curious that you haven’t seen this or something like it in other 
churches,”’ he whispered. 

I read it for myself, and my interest grew. For here, in black 
and white, were listed the dispensations from the eucharistic fast 
for the faithful of the Rouen archdiocese. I can do no better than 
quote the gist of them: 

“If your home is more than 1,500 metres from the church, 
if you have long or heavy work to do before Mass, or if you come 





From the London Catholic Herald, October 28. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


to a Mass after 9 o’clock — you can drink up to an hour before.” 
In this context drink meant tea, coffee, soup or any of. the canon- 
ically approved “‘liquids.’”’ And the practical consequence is that 
parishioners in any of the above three categories can now go to 
Communion every day, who would otherwise most probably be 
compelled to stay away. 

The notice went on to explain the conditions governing exemp- 
tion from the fast for three days a week: “If you are over 60 years 
old, if you are sick in hospital, or if you are pregnant — then you 
are dispensed.’’ And such people can drink within the hour before 
Communion. 

The third class of people exempt from the eucharistic fast are 
“those prevented by their work on Sundays and feast days from 
attending morning Mass. At their confessor’s discretion, these may 
receive Communion at Evening Mass and can eat solid food up 
to three hours before.” 

I asked the curate whether these dispensations applied to the 
whole of France or only to a number of dioceses. He replied: 

“They are in force everywhere. What happened, roughly speak- 
ing, was this: One by one the bishops sought permission from 
Rome, when times were difficult, to ease the strict rule of ‘fasting 
from midnight.’ Then the late Cardinal Suhard obtained the dis- 
pensation for France as a whole. I don’t know of any priest who 
regrets the change. Certainly, in this part of the country, the effect 
has been to multiply over and over again the number of regular 
communicants. And I am personally convinced that this common- 
sense measure, taken to meet the very real difficulties of the day, 
is intensifying the spiritual life of ordinary people.” 


ANDREW BOYLE 


AN ACT OF REPARATION IN ENGLAND* 


The opening of the Ashley Gallery, on the premises of Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, is a spectacular act of reparation. For years I have mischievously 
misread the Trade Sign of this august house as Messrs. Jekyll and Hyde, 
for it seemed incredible that the same firm which kept us on the sound 
paths of theology and morals should so systematically corrupt our taste. 
A furtive glimpse beyond the Book Room would always reveal a Para- 





*From the London Tablet, Oct. 29, 1949. 
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dise of Plaster Saints, and one asked oneself for the hundredth time why 
Catholics who are so eager for the conversion of England should so wan- 
tonly thrust impediments in the way of their fellow-countrymen. The 
innocent Anglican or agnostic, strolling into our churches, may be par- 
doned for thinking the Catholic Church to be something quite other than 
she is. What has this sentimental riot to do with the austere mysteries, 
the pure delectations of the Faith? It is said that the people must have 
the statues and that the priests must buy them in the cheapest market. 
But is it not time someone whispered that two good statues are better 
than twenty bad ones? And is it not curious that people should tolerate in 
their churches what they would never tolerate on their chimney-piece? .. . 

The present Exhibition reveals both the plight and the possibilities of 
contemporary religious art. There is a considerable diversity of aim, and 
nothing approaching a unity of style. This last is not be looked for in 
any foreseeable future, for it is the fruit of a coherent, not of a confused, 
society. Religious art, for the present, must remain strongly individual- 
ae 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


SEMINARIANS AND HIERARCHY OF PORTUGAL 


With a view to following more closely and of contributing in some 
way to the impressive development of the liturgical revival, the Center 
of Studies of the seminarians of Coimbra (the famous old Portuguese 
university) resolved to devote their activities of the current scholastic 
year entirely to the study of liturgical principles and problems. This will 
be done in the light of that most important pontifical document, the 
Mediator Dei. The topics to be studied are: 

1) The meaning and importance of the encyclical Mediator Dei. 2) 
The liturgy — the Church’s form of worship. 3) History of the liturgical 
movement. 4) Holy Scripture in the liturgy. 5) The new psalter. 6) 
The breviary: its place in the spiritual life of the clergy. 7) The vernacu- 
lar in the liturgy. 8) The Christian Sunday; what to do for its restoration. 
9) The Sunday parish Mass. 10) The mystical reality of the parish. 11) 
The liturgical sermon. 12) Singing and music in the Church. 13) Con- 
celebration. 14) Recent innovations in sacramental discipline. 15) Bap- 
tism, the Easter sacrament. 16) Practical objectives in the field of liturgy. 


For the opening session we had the great pleasure of having in our midst 
His Excellency Dr. Pereira dos Reis. His Excellency was indeed the 
person best qualified to speak profound and authoritative words to us at 
the close of the meeting; for he is the greatest Portuguese liturgist of our 
times, as well as the chief promoter of the liturgical revival in Portugal.’ 





*Translated from Liturgia (Mosteiro de Singeverga, Negrelos, Portugal), 
October, 1949, p. 114. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


For a long time now we have been concerned in our Archdiocese about 
the liturgical formation of the faithful, a comparatively recent generation 
of Christians. If Christians still young in the faith are to grow fervent and 
firm in their religion, it is not sufficient to instruct them in the truths 
of Christian doctrine and to administer the sacraments to them. It is 
imperative to lead them to live the Christian life with all the energies 
of their being. In this manner were formerly and are now formed the 
martyrs and saints. Reenacting in a living manner the mysteries of the 
faith in the sacred liturgy makes their understanding easier and prepares 
souls better to receive the sacraments with the proper dispositions and to 
practice the Christian virtues. For this reason we can no longer neglect 
the liturgical formation of our native Christians. — TEoposio CARDINAL 
pE Gouveia, archbishop of Lourengo Marques, Portuguese East Africa." 


THE VERNACULAR EPISTLE AT SUNG MASS: 
A GERMAN VIEW* 


In the Ritus Servandus of the Roman Missal we read: ““When the cele- 
brant sings Mass without deacon or subdeacon, the epistle is chanted by 
a lector. . . . The gospel, however, is sung by the celebrant himself” 
(VI, 8). This rubric is little known among us. 

But what is to be done when there is no lector available? According 
to a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, of April 23, 1875, the 
priest should in that case not chant but merely read the epistle (Decreta 
Authentica, §.R.C., 3350). That the priest in such cases may also chant 
the epistle is permissable because of German custom, but is not provided 
for nor prescribed by the rubrics. Now there is no regulation which would 
forbid that, during the priest’s reading of the epistle, the congregation 
sing or pray something. All the more, it is not forbidden that that be 
done which is far more meaningful: namely, that an acolyte or some other 
layman read the epistle aloud to the congregation. Here therefore a pas- 
torally valuable opportunity is at hand, which zealous priests will gladly 
avail themselves of in order to make the divine service more fruitful. 


Dr. THEODOR SCHNITZLER 





‘Translated from the same issue of Liturgia, p. 125. 
°Translated from the Katechetische Blaetter, October, 1949. 
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“WHERE TWO OR MORE...” 


N the midst of war we pray for peace, in the heat of action we plead 
for thought. This is a plea for thought, for prayerful thought, for 
meditation. 

Meditation! The very word frightens us even while it attracts. Like the 
New Yorker who has been promised a vacation on his grandfather’s farm, 
we are held between dread and delight — dread, because the prospect is 
so foreign to our busy way of living; delight, because it is so like the 
image of our happier dreams. 

Mentally we have lived in New York since the Middle Ages. We moved 
off the farm where thinking preceded every act, into the city where 
activity followed every whim of the will. We did things because we 
wanted to do them, not because we thought they ought to have been 
done. And we are still doing them. It has become part of our new nature. 
We love the man who gets things done. We have no patience with the 
patient fellow. He’s too thoughtful, too confounded slow. We want 
action and plenty of it. And while that is true even in old Europe, it is 
even more so in new America. 

Spiritually, the result of such a way of thinking was inevitable. Our 
reaction to the word “meditation” indicates what has happened to us. Our 
attitude towards contemplatives is an even better sign: “It would suit 
these monks and nuns a whole lot better if they were out in the world 
looking after the poor and the sick instead of spending their time cooped 
up in monasteries and convents.” What we really mean is that we feel 
it would suit ws better. Has it occurred to us that it might not suit God? 

Have we forgotten the day He chided busy Martha and let her know 
that “Mary had chosen the better part”? Have we forgotten the hours 
and days and weeks which He Himself spent in prayer before entering 
upon activity? Are we mindful of His words to the believing Jews, “You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free”? How shall 
we be free, free from sin, from war and from depressions unless we are 
freed by Truth? And how shall we know the truth without thought, 
without prayer, without meditation? How shall we find it if we do not 
seek, how receive it if we do not ask? 

The idea of meditating need not frighten us. One need not spend ten 
years or ten minutes in a monastery to become a meditator. One need not 
wear a veil or a Roman collar. We need only place ourselves in the presence 
of God, humbly beg Him to make known His will regarding us, and 
then resolve, by the help of His grace, to do that will. And, of course, 
remember to thank Him before running off. It is as simple as that. We 
can do it on the street car, before going to bed, or while washing the baby, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


though it is preferable to do it when we are comparatively free from dis- 
tractions and after some preparation. 

The immediate purpose of this article, however, is not to advocate 
private meditation. It is to suggest something new in this field of spiritual 
life, something more in keeping with our times and trends, something 
that will help to solve our present problems. 

Within recent years we have become accustomed to the idea of the 
study club or discussion circle. We have seen how powerful an instru- 
ment for good it can be in helping people reconstruct their economic 
and social lives. We have heard how small groups of adults get together 
to do a little reading and much thinking and discussing, how they ex- 
change knowledge and ideas, opinions and facts, until finally they arrive 
at conclusions and determine upon a program of action. And we have 
seen these small groups multiply, and their influence spread from one 
province to another, from one nation to another and even from one con- 
tinent to a second and third. May we not ask then, if it has happened 
in economics, why can’t it, by the grace of God, happen in religion? 

Is there any reason why small groups of Christians, men, women, boys, 
and girls could not come together once a week to read over some spiritual 
matter, to meditate upon it in silence for five or ten minutes, to discuss 
it for half and hour or so, and then to draw personal and group resolu- 
tions from their discussion? 

Imagine the influence a few such groups could have upon the parish. 
Living cells in the Mystical Body, informed by the Holy Spirit, living the 
life of the Church. What vitality they would give to the liturgical move- 
ment if the liturgy were made the subject of their prayerful thought and 
discussion. What life would flow from the long-forgotten writings of the 
Fathers when placed in their hands. What love for God would grow from 
groups like these. For group meditation would lead to private meditation; 
and where prayer abounds, sin finds it hard to stay. 

We have cried out against the Reformation as a destructive force 
in Western civilization. We have laid at its door each new ill that fell 
upon us. And the greatest of all these ills, we have told ourselves, was the 
spirit of individualism — individualism in economics and in religion. To 
combat that evil, to restore man to a sense of his social nature, to a con- 
sciousness of his corporate character, we have emphasized and developed 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Each and every Christian is being 
brought to a realization of his dependence upon and his value to every 
other Christian because of their common union in Christ. Meditation 
groups will serve to further that realization, for their members will ex- 
perience, among other things, that hopeful promise, “Where two or more 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
And God knows we need Him in the midst of us today. 


Canso, Nova Scotia (Rev.) Peter NEARING 
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DEAR FATHER 
A LAY YOUTH SPEAKS ABOUT YOUTH GROUPS' 


EAR Father: — You really want to know if I have any ideas about 
your new club for young people! For so long I’ve wanted to ex- 
press what I thought. Yes, Father, there are things I want to say 

now that you’ve given me the opportunity. 

In the first place, may I question the reasons for the existence of most 
young people’s groups today? I neither disregard nor disparage the valid 
concern which pastors feel, especially in parishes like yours, when they 
become aware of the indifference of youth, the number of mixed marriages 
and the resultant dangers. However, I am convinced that these phenomena 
are simply symptoms of a deeper ill. 

The average Newman Club is a typical example. In theory, Newman 
Clubs are established to give a Christian integration to the life of the 
Catholic student on the secular campus. In practice, they are often direct- 
ed not to the Christianization of the Catholic, but rather to the secular- 
ization of the Catholicism so the students will be attracted. 

I know of one Newman Club where the group, and their chaplain, are 
convinced that they are fulfilling a function as a Catholic organization 
if the Newman dance is the most successful dance on the campus in any 
given week. I am sure they act in good faith and hope that the people 
thus attracted become better Catholics. And it is certainly undeniable 
that promoting marriage between Catholics is preferable to allowing people 
to drift into mixed marriages. 

In almost all the Newman clubs I have seen and in talking with repre- 
sentatives of others, there are the same criteria for success, although the 
program of activities varies. Inevitably judgments are made by secular 
standards in terms of competing with avowedly secular organizations. 
My question is: if you take secular institutions and do little more than 
prefix them with the label “Catholic,” have you really made them less 
secular? 

This is true not only of many of the Newman clubs but also of parish 
groups. In some of the parishes I have been in contact with, study clubs 
provide young people with a theoretical understanding of the truths of 





‘This is a bona fide letter, written to the author’s pastor. We are personally 
acquainted with the writer and can vouch for sincerity and zeal. She is a uni- 
versity graduate, a young woman in her mid-twenties, and decidedly not the 
agitated and agitating type of ‘‘revolutionary.’’ Father J.ord, S.J., recently wrote 
that it might be a good idea for priests to distribute to the people in the pews 
questionnaires on the preaching in their parishes. Here is a ‘‘questionnaire’’ on 
another parish problem, filled out by one who had some experience in the mat- 


ter, and whose love for the Church is beyond question. — Since writing this 
letter, the person has entered the novitiate of a cloistered community. — ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


faith. This is necessary, but it always seems to stop short of application 
to the problems of daily living. Even the promotion of more frequent 
and corporate Comniunion is phrased as a once-a-month plunge into the 
Christian waters. 


There is a quotation from St. Vincent de Paul: “Before you dream of 
saving a poor man’s soul, give him a life which will allow him to realize 
that he has a soul.” Perhaps the answer to your problem could be ex- 
pressed in paraphrase: “Before you expect young people to utilize God’s 
grace in their lives, give them a living conception of what God’s grace is.” 


Not in secularizing the Catholic organizations, nor in spoon-feeding 
neat textbook answers, nor yet in protecting young people from the rest 
of the community can problems such as yours be solved. What is needed 
is a vital, living conception of Christ incarnate in the world and a dynamic 
appreciation of how membership in the Mystical Body of Christ can and 
must permeate, enhance and give meaning to their daily lives. Don’t 
expect Catholicism to affect your youthful parishioners until you show 
them, in a concrete way, how it can integrate and enrich their whole 
lives. 


Forgive me for digressing, Father, but I want to tell you what hap- 
pened a short time ago. In a way you are responsible — at least in supply- 
ing the impulse — for my imprudence and impudence. I went to a na- 
tional conference at which priests, religious and laity were present. After 
one of the talks, I wandered out into the corridor for a cigarette. There 
I met a priest and we began talking about how easy it was for members 
of the clergy to lose sight of the particular problems of the laity. We were 
joined by a bishop who needed a light. The conversation continued on the 
same theme despite the effort of the bishop to tell us about a friend of 
his who was going to make a pilgrimage to Rome for the Holy Year. 
Finally, in my youthful exuberance, I told the bishop that I sometimes 
thought there should be a lay vocation to ring rectory doorbells and pull 
at the hems of priestly garments and say, “Father, I think you ought to 
know that your people don’t realize this or that,” or, “Father, these are 
the difficulties we face.” I subsided in lay confusion when the bishop 
informed me that, after all, there were the Holy Name Societies! 


That incident expresses part of what I am trying to say. I myself have 
only a meager understanding of what the Christian life can be and that 
little has come the hard, bitter, lonely way of searching and falling and 
failing and being discouraged and trying again. The seeking has brought 
me in contact with so many varied organizations and parishes that I can 
see the oversight that is common to so many of them. And if I have 
learned nothing else, this I know: the one reason it has been bitter and 
lonely is that in too many cases there is an unwillingness to give real 
responsibility to the laity or an unawareness that the laity is capable of 
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sharing in the suffering of Christ and participating in the apostolate. 
And the laity? They are often left with their nice sentimental God who 
expects them to pay their respects on Sunday, contribute to the financial 
support of the Church, revere the clergy, avoid mortal sin and read 
pamphlets which denounce birth control. Yes, Father, they are good people 
and they do have good will and they will probably go to heaven where 
they expect to have all the things that the Jones family has — but, don’t 
you see that this is what makes it so easy to divorce their faith from their 
lives? 


That is, I think, the key to the problem. Your young people do not 
know, because you do not tell them often enough, that they are not 
simply passive members of the congregation; they are not a proletariat. 


They need to understand two things. First, that through the Mass and 
the sacraments as corporate worship they become active participants in 
the redemptive work of Christ. Second, that as members of the Mystical 
Body they have an opportunity and a responsibility to make Christ mani- 
fest in their own lives, the parish and the community. 


The Mystical Body is the answer, Father. Make them see what it means, 
give them the vision of the totality of Christ’s glory, His sufferings, His 
Church. Give them that by utilizing every means the Church places at 
your disposal. Have recited Masses and eventually teach them congrega- 
tional chant; and while they are learning make them understand that Mass 
is not a drama enacted by the priest for their edification (or a distraction 
from private devotion), but an act of corporate worship in which they 
must play a part. Surely, not all will be interested. Surely, many will be 
content (and you will have to be largely, or at least temporarily, con- 
tent) with the predominantly prophylactic function of existing societies. 
But there is a growing number of youth who are eagerly, in some cases 
desperately, groping for the fulness of Christian living and mentality. 
And their number is greater than most priests seem to suspect. I know, 
because I meet them daily. 


You said you were instructing six converts. Can you get your young 
people to welcome the converts into the community which the parish 
ought to be? And let all of them know what baptism really means. Not 
the usual, “the priest says and then pours water,” but the total view of 
the transition from darkness to light, the full meaning of dying to be 
born again in Christ to 1 new community, to eternal life. Believe me, 
Father, they do not know these things; and they cannot know until they 
are given a sense of sharing, of full participation in the life of Christ in 


the Church. 


Get them to recite Compline and, perhaps later, Vespers, and explain 
to them that these are their prayers, the corporate prayers of the Church. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Your organizational ambitions should be based in terms like corporate, 
communal, together in Christ, charity. Stop trying to give them a group 
spirit through dances and picnics and projects. Or rather, over and above 
this (or, underlying all this) give them the unity of common worship and 
liturgical prayer, and the unity will overflow into the other activities. 
Solve the problem of mixed marriages primarily in terms of the sacra- 
mental character of marriage and the concept of the Christian family and 
Christian community, not just by arranging boy-meet-girl affairs and 
hoping that sheer proximity will increase the number of nuptial mar- 
riages. 

To you, Father, because you ask, I dare to say, and I know I speak for 
many of my friends: We know you are concerned with our spiritual wel- 
fare, but often you only add to our confusion. You cannot expect us to 
cut through all the secular trimmings to find what you seek to teach us. 
Offering us worldly pleasure is not the way to teach us Christian joy. 
Seeking mere numbers is the world’s way; if you would concentrate in- 
stead on helping us develop a sense of community and responsibility we 
would be prepared to share what we have by bringing in others. Until 
you have shown us that the parish is a little Mystical Body we cannot 
be other than individuals more interested in competing in the world 
than cooperating with the Spirit. 


We are products of an individualistic society. It will require patience 
to help us overcome our inarticulateness and our embarrassment (I re- 
member how silly I felt the first time I recited Compline with a group: 
all that business of bobbing up and down!). You see, Father, we’re not 
accustomed to thinking of God in relation to the community. Religion 
has been a private affair. So private in fact that it has had very little to do 
with our lives. 


In Him, 


JANE 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. MARTINDALE, S.J., the English 
Jesuit, is at present completing work on his new book on 
Fatima. (His article on Fatima in the final quarter issue of 

the 1948 Dublin Review is the most practical, brief guide we know 
of on evaluating the data of private revelations.) Among his 
volumes of liturgical interest, all of them written with his char- 
acteristic common sense, are: The Sacramental System, The Mind 
of the Missal, The Words of the Missal, The Prayers of the Mis- 
sal (2 vols.), and Towards Loving the Psalms. — MARION 
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CRAIG sent us his essay from Victoria, Australia. — DR. ROSEN- 
STOCK-HUESSY, of Norwich, Vermont, is professor of social phi- 
losophy at Dartmouth. His earlier scholastic assignments and 
achievements take 20 lines of Who’s Who to list. — REV. PETER 
NEARING, of Canso, Nova Scotia, is the zealous organizer of the 
Maritime Liturgical Weeks. 
¢ 
Fr. Martindale's article about the ‘‘apostolic’’ character of the 
liturgy finds expert corroboration in Dr. John A. O’Brien’s recent 
contributions in The Priest. In the October issue, the veteran con- 
vert-maker states that two of his instructions — one a tour of the 
church, explaining altar, holy water and other sacramentals, the 
other a ‘“‘dry Mass’’ with prayers recited in English — constitute 
the “high light of the entire series, provide the greatest help and 
satisfaction to the people and provoke the greatest gratitude.’’ And 
he adds about the Mass demonstration: ‘‘So illuminating is such 
an explanation that it might well be given once a year to the con- 
gregation at all the Sunday Masses.’’ In the November issue, the 
same author suggests a practical method of stressing the public and 
social character of baptism: 
Each individual (of the convert class) selected from his Catholic 
friends a Big Brother and a Big Sister who acted as his sponsors 
at baptism and who knelt with him and received holy Communion 
with him the next day. All the converts together with their sponsors 
occupied the front seats of the 8 o’clock (the most frequented) 
Mass at Notre Dame U. on Sunday. . . . After the Gospel the con- 
verts came and knelt at the altar rail with their sponsors standing 
behind them. Then we had them repeat after us, in a loud voice, 
a summary of the Profession of Faith. 


According to a news report from Rome, the papal music com- 
mission has issued a booklet with the official chants for the Holy 
Year which will be given to all pilgrims to enable them to take an 
active part. The Mass chosen is No. IV, with Gloria VII and 
Credo I. 

* 

The Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1949, fasc. II, p. 223, made men- 
tion of official monitions sent by the Cardinal Secretary of the 
Holy Office to the Salzburg Klerus-Blatt relative to some inter- 
pretations of the Mediator Dei. Of especial interest is the warning 
that the encyclical does not canonize the so-called Mysterium-the- 
ory usually associated with the name of Dom Odo Casel. (Several 
writers, in Austria and also in Belgium, had with imprudent en- 
thusiasm made that claim.) At the same time, as the Maynooth 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


liturgist, Rev. G. Montague, writes in the November Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record (pp. 464ff.), this authoritative letter does not 
thereby intend to be a condemnation of the theory. That fact seems 
to be borne out, too, by the subsequent issue of the Ephemerides 
(fasc. 1V), which contains a very favorable review by the editor, 
Rev. A. Paladini, C.M., of the French translation of Dame Aemili- 
ana Loehr’s two-volume work on the Church year, which pro- 
fessedly embodies Dom Casel’s views. 

Whatever the right or the wrong of the theory, it has stimulated 
a new awareness of the Mass and sacraments as the redeeming 


- actions of Christ; it has ‘‘personalized’’ the sacraments, has helped 


much to bring them to life. Its influence on much of modern French 
spiritual writing is particularly marked. In this context, we would 
like to call our readers’ attention to the forthcoming publication 
of The Paschal Mystery, the translation of Fr. Louis Bouyer’s now 
famous book (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago). Quite simply, it is 
the best devout analysis of the liturgy of holy Week and Easter. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A LABOR LITURGY 


To the Editor: —I think Fr. Reinhold has a legitimate beef, as they say 
on the docks, when he complains about the poor response to his appeal 
for solutions to the problem: How can we use the liturgy to take the 
“sectarian stench” out of labor relations? 

Fr. Reinhold doesn’t need a union to take up his grievances. He can 
process them very nicely by himself. Here at least is one who is trying to 
do satisfaction. After all, a man can stand only so much heat on the 
seat of his pants. 

I have just written about 2,000 words tor the Commonweal, probably 
appearing in the Dec. 23rd issue, in an attempt to scratch the surface of 2 
subject which is far beyond me. 

The gist of it is that-the new Guild Missal, or Missal Supplement, 
described by Fr. Ellard in his fine book, The Mass of the Future (ch. 
32), may contain the opening moves of the solution. It includes special 
Masses for different labor and employer groups, especially done for the 
United States and all very “‘official and approved.” It also includes a Mass 
“in honor of Christ the Worker” and one “in honor of Our Lady of 
Housework,” either one or both of which will make Fr. Reinhold un- 
happy — but that is a quarrel that he will have to take up with Rome, 
and Fr. Ellard. It is no place for the ignorant likes of me! 

Nevertheless, our thanks are due to the one-and-only H.A.R. for 
launching this discussion, even if he had to do all the early talking him- 
self. We have a long way to go before we can truly say that we have 
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brought either Christ to the workers or the workers to Christ. And we 
will never make it unless we use the vehicle than which there is none 
more swift, more powerful or more capacious — namely, the liturgy of 
the Catholic Church. 


New York Joun C. Cort 


P. S. I think it is important to add that evening Mass is essential if the 
workers are to be reached frequently in that way. They simply cannot 
go to daily Mass in the morning. 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” 


To the Editor: — Relative to the book review on Christ in the Gospel 
(cf. Nov., p. 570): as an artist and layman, I am always puzzled to 
hear about harmonizations of the Gospels. An artist feels compelled to 
rebel against any attempt to change a masterpiece in order to “facilitate 
understanding.” How much more must one be surprised to find spiritual 
experts having the “courage” to change the message of the four Gospels 
in such a way that differences and individualities completely disappear. 


Last evening I was talking with a very intelligent man, a Catholic 
writer, who stated: “What has your propaganda for the liturgy to do 
with concrete human beings? Liturgy is a very beautiful thing, but it is 
incapable of answering the most burning questions of who man is, and 
of how he can have living contact with the source of all life, with God.” 
The harmonizers might ask a similar question: ‘““What has the fourfold 
nature of the Gospels to do with the life of Christ?” 


It is not a question of whether St. John’s Gospel contains more speeches 
of Christ and less biographical data; rather, what is the specific message 
of St. Mark as compared to the others? What I can say in a slow move- 
ment of a symphony, I cannot say in an Allegro movement. Both can be 
truly musical, artistically convincing, and about the same theme. They 
must be different, however, else they are badly done, they are not good 
music! It was not just an accident that the Holy Ghost inspired four 
Evangelists! 


New York F. M. BreypertT 


To the Editor: — A “harmony,” like any life of Christ, is not intended 
to substitute for, but to lead to the reading of the four Gospels. Inci- 
dentally, the same Fr. Frey and his Confraternity who published Christ 
in the Gospel also published a very handy and inexpensive edition of the 
entire New Testament. Your reviewer, W. G. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RICHES OF THE MISSAL. By Rev. Jean Vagaggini, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by C. Cornelia Craigie. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1949. 
Pp. 319. Cloth, $4.00. 

Father Vagaggini enlightens the spiritual life in all its phases by a con- 
sideration of pertinent texts taken from the ordinary of the Mass, the 
proper of the time and the proper of the saints. In treating a phase, he 
first gives a summary of its theological and moral significance and then 
offers in illustration the ascetical and mystical meaning of appropriate 
Mass-texts. In this manner he considers the “three ways,” two important 
means to perfection (consecration to God with or without vows and 
immolation or the life of a victim), and finally the end of all moral 
perfection, transfiguration in Christ. 

The author has attempted a treatise on the Mass or on asceticism. But 
the light each sheds on the other exposes a view of asceticism in which 
our moral life is the exercise of the divine sonship given us through faith 
and the sacraments, especially the Eucharist, and a view of the Mass in 
which the Sacrifice of Head and members achieves in us and with us the 
mystery of death and life in Christ. 

A widespread moralism, adventitiously Christian and strongly individ- 
ualistic, naturalistic and anthropocentric, has obscured the Christian life 
in its substance, and left Christ a teacher and model to be imitated and 
loved, the Church an organization to continue His teaching and ruling, 
the sacraments means for freedom from sin, and the divine life a rather 
mysterious aid in keeping the moral Jaw. One wishes that Christians so 
straightened might expand in the supernatural, sacramental and truly 
Christocentric air of these pages. And that those who fear a spirituality 
which gives prominence to the sacraments as inevitably passive and un- 
productive of solid virtue might learn here that a spirituality which places 
the death and life in Christ effected by the sacraments and the sacrifice 
of the Mass at the center of Christianity is incomparably more demanding 
than a merely psychological asceticism. The random example of St. John 
Eudes, a member of the French school that revivified the implications of 
baptism, is proof —if such be needed! — that heroic virtue can grow 
from the seeds watered by the teachings of St. John and St. Paul and 
planted by Jesus Christ, who is our redeemer, our life and our head, as 
well as our teacher and model. Lo 


MARY THE BLESSED THE BELOVED. By Rev. Timothy Harris. Clon- 


more &% Reynolds, Dublin, Ireland (London Agents, Burns Oates &% Wash- 
bourne). 1949. Pp. 118. Cloth, 7s 6d. 


What people have to say about the Mother of God, Thomas Merton 
says, generally tells us more about themselves than it does about her. 
But with Father Harris this principle is not entirely true, for he tells us 
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rather what the Church thinks in her liturgy about Mary, and too, what 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church have thought in ages past. All 
in all a very welcome point of departure! 

In his series of essays, the author follows the Church year, introducing 
us to Mary Immaculate on December 8, to the Mother and Child on 
Christmas day, to Mary the Queen of Heaven on the feast of the As- 
sumption, and so on. Scriptural quotations are frequent, particularly in 
their accommodated sense. Passages from the Fathers are wisely chosen, 
There is a brief, though sound, discussion of the mystery or event com- 


memorated in each feast, and yet the whole study tends to be devotional. + 


One would undoubtedly agree that “the rosary has come to be the prin- 
cipal devotion to the Blessed Virgin,” but after seeing the author’s own 
understanding and appreciation of our Lady’s feasts, one lays down the 
book with regret that he made no obvious attempt to urge his readers to 
make the Church’s way of devotion more completely their own. He is 


somewhat like one playing blindman’s bluff who is very, very “warm,” | 


but stops at that. This regret, however, leaves one no less grateful for 
this sound, devotional study of our blessed Mother. S. L. M. 


MIND THE BABY! By Mary Perkins. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1949. 

Pp. 122. Cloth, $2.00. 

This book is, the subtitle says, ““A mother’s various attempts in the 
course of the day’s routine to appreciate by observation, reason and faith 
the wonders of God’s making and remaking of one small Christian — 
these attempts set forth in the hope of working with God’s help towards 
a less harassed, more intelligent and loving service of Christ in these His 
least brethren, our fascinating and exasperating children.” And _ bless 
Mary Perkins for it! 

Bless her especially, in the name of all harried mothers, for acknowl- 
edging openly that our children, gifts of God though they are, are “‘infur- 
iating” as well as funny and pathetic in their activities; that it is quite 
in the sad order of things for a mother to end up the day: “sorry for all 
the complaints and irritability and whining that (she has) uttered out 
loud and in (her) heart all during the day . . .” 

As the publishers point out and as all readers of O.F. know, Mary 
Perkins knows her theology. Mind the Baby shows that she knows babies 
just as well. All mothers will appreciate and recognize Thomas Edmund 
from the moment of his appearance on the first page. “He is clutching 
his after-lunch cookies, one in each hand, taking bites from each alter- 
nately; and he pauses now and then to smile a wide and crumbly smile, 
or to utter a loud cry of dismay when a piece of cookie falls before it 
reaches his mouth and a satisfied chuckle of discovery when he finds it 
safe on his lap.” Non-mothers (and non-fathers for that matter) will learn 
a great deal from Thomas and Jonjo, his elder brother. They will learn 
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how constant and wearing is the attention these two small human beings 

demand, how insistent their daily schedule of care, how conflicting their 

needs — Thomas loses the truck from his playpen at the very moment 

Jonjo wants to get up from his nap — how small their span of attention 

and how amazing their energies! 

“What a number of desires has a small boy . . .” Thus the mother-writer 
tries to make all this the subject of meditation. She has found that set 
meditations are almost impossible for a mother — “‘it’s like trying to 
think in a boiler factory.” Her solution is to keep her mind on the baby, 
rather than to try to get it off. She calls on her knowledge of theology 
and her command of the liturgy to make the mother’s work of her day 
, more completely meaningful. The result is stimulating, informative and 
comforting. 

There are spots in which she stretches a shade too far in making her 
point. It is the sort of low spot any demonstration of a thesis is likely to 
have. There are a few such spots in the opening chapter and in the chapter, 
“Bath-Time,” in which the rites of the baby’s bath are rather too closely 
paralleled with the rites of baptism and confirmation. 

I think most readers will agree, however, that the last three chapters 
are almost flawless. In “Supper,” Thomas’ mother makes the feeding of 
Thomas the occasion for meditation on the holy Eucharist. ““Why should 
God have arranged things in this way, so that we have to have food to 
live and act and grow, and yet are dependent for it, not only on Him 
and nature, but on so many other human beings?” she asks. The answer 
furnished by Thomas Edmund is the beginning of wisdom and under- 
standing; it brings within our grasp the whole social nature of the Eu- 
charist. “He digs in again, looks at me, smiles, and holds out a spoonful. 
.. + Thomas Edmund wants to feed as well as to be fed.” 

The next chapter, “Two Little Crocodiles,” does a beautiful job on 
the difficult doctrine of the Mystical Body. And the final chapter, 
“Night,” weaves everything together in the night office, Compline. The 
whole is a splendid gift for mothers, — excellent, happy reading for 
everyone, anyone. 

} COOKING FOR CHRIST. The Liturgical Year in the Kitchen. By Florence 
Berger. National Catholic Rural Life Conference (3801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 12), Iowa. 1949. Pp. 130. Cloth, $2.50. 

The reviewer’s competence in the field of creative cooking is strictly a 
minus quality. But he spent several hours on the evening of the book’s 
arrival, devouring recipe after recipe (im voto), and absolutely fascinated 
by the running commentary of the text. The book is a feast for soul as 
well as stomach. (Lucky Mr. Berger and children!) Even most of the fast- 
day recipes sound attractive; if less so, there is always the good sauce of 
an interesting and edifying story. Without a doubt, this is, in a field 
all its own, a book of the year. 
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Mrs. Berger states in her Introduction that if she is supposed to bring 
Christ home with her from the altar, He will have to follow her into 
the kitchen, because that is where she spends much of her time. After 
all, the family meal is a sacramental echo of the great Sacrament of the 
Altar; and the seasons and feasts should be reflected in both. The same 
Church that commands fast and abstinence under pain of mortal sin also 
encourages us to feast im Missa et in mensa. (A recent issue of the Vie 
Spirituelle is devoted in its entirety to the theology and liturgy of the 
Christian meal.) Mrs. Berger knows the Church year, and she obviously 
knows her foods and spices and home-grown herbs. It all goes together. 
One begins to sense a new aptness in the Church’s calling her Sacrificial 
Meal a “Eucharist,” a thanksgiving. 

Traditional feastday foods and customs of many nations are here lov- 
ingly gathered to serve the temporal and spiritual well-being of the people 
of the world’s “melting pot.” Best of all, there is nothing exotic. Every- 
thing seems sensible and easy — and savory! In all seriousness, this book 
ranks among the best for helping a family to live the liturgical year. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from quoting the author’s recommenda- 
tion for the eve of St. Nicholas. ““With the people of the Netherlands, let 
us toast his memory with Bishopwyn (Bishop’s wine). 1 bottle claret. 6 
cloves. 4 inches stick cinnamon. Break cinnamon into small pieces. Sim- 
mer wine and spices for about five minutes. Strain wine. Serve hot. (In 
the chill of the night vigil, it makes you feel like a monsignor.)” To that 
one can only add: “Whether alive, or in cooking pot or punch bowl, 
benedicite omnes volucres caeli . . . bestiae et pecora . . . omnia quae 
moventur in aquis ... universa germinantia in terra . . . omnes spiritus 
Domino. Benedicite filii hominum Domino!” G. L. D. 


REASON TO REVELATION. By Rev. Daniel J. Saunders, S.J. B. Herder 

Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1949. Pp. xvii-241. Cloth, $3.50. 

We have here a text in apologetics, that is, of that section of apolo- 
getics which deals specifically with the proofs for the divinity of Christ, 
or the fact of revelation by Jesus Christ. Introducing this study are the 
usual topics on revelation, mysteries, miracles and a rather detailed study 
of the origin and credibility of the New Testament historical sources. 

The author wants to be scientific and basic rather than practical (in 
the sense of “the art of converting non-Catholics to the Catholic Church). 
“Scientific apologetics would fulfill its purpose if there were no souls to 
convert, for the simple reason that its prime purpose is not to make 
converts; it is rather to give a solid, rational foundation to the whole 
body of Catholic truth” (p. xi). Further evidence of the author’s pur- 
pose is the statement, “Apologetics, then, supposes Catholic faith in its 
proponent. He is not groping for the true Church; he already belongs to 
it... he has the truth” (p. xiv). It is hard to say what is new in this 
work: probably the vernacular. P. R. B, 
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THE MYSTICAL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITAL- 
ITY OF THE CHURCH. Vol. I. By the Very Rev. John G. Arin- 
tero, O.P. Translated from the Spanish by Fr. Jordan Aumann, O.P. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1949. Pp. xix-358. Cloth, $4.50. 


The Church is a living organism that grows, develops and evolves un- 
ceasingly unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ. A dynamic progression takes place through the centuries in 
her internal constitution and in her external organization, in her organic 
and mystical structures, in her doctrine, in her liturgy, and in her dis- 
cipline. A vital process is unfolding in the individual members of the 
Church and in the whole Mystical Body as a collective organism. This 
progressive evolution implies no essential change or transmutation, and 
the nature and individuality of the Church are preserved. There are spirit- 
ual laws governing this growth. Likewise there are causes and factors 
which accelerate or retard the process. Because of the analogy existing 


| between this supernatural being, the Church, and the living creatures of 


the natural world, the laws governing the development of the latter pro- 
vide aid for the understanding of the organic devlopment of the former. 


The natural sciences, especially those dealing with life, are, like philoso- 
phy, the handmaids of theology in the study of the spiritual phenomena 
of supernatural growth. Such are the basic concepts underlying the four 
volumes of Desenvolvimiento y vitalidad de la Iglesia, by Fr. Arintero, 
O.P., a great mystic, theologian, and scientist of modern Spain. 


The Mystical Evolution is volume three of that work, though chron- 


 ologically it was the first one of the four volumes to appear. It is also 


its doctrinal cornerstone. It contains three parts. The first one is an elabor- 
ate study of supernatural life in itself: of its essence, its own operations, 
and processes; the second expounds along traditional lines the mystical 
evolution of the individual soul through the various ascetical and mystical 
stages; the third contains an illuminating and rather original study of the 
mystical evolution of the Church as a collective organism. Fr. Aumann, 
O.P., presents part one as a separate first volume. In it is shown how the 
foundation, the root, and the living source of the mystical life are those 
great theological realities’ explained by St. Thomas in his Summa — 
namely, divine adoption and justification, incorporation and the life of 
grace, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost and the familial relations cf the 
soul with the divine Persons, participation in the divine activity through 
the supernatural virtues and the gifts, and finally the vital influxcs re- 
ceived through the sacraments. Fr. Arintero builds thereon the founda- 
tion of his favorite thesis: the coextension of the Christian life and the 
mystical life, the continuity of the Christian life unto the heights of 
infused contemplation. He thus dispenses with the separation of the 
members of the Mystical Body into two groups, the mystic souls and 
those who are not such. The divine experimental knowledge of the mys- 
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tical state is for him a “kind of middle ground between simple faith and 
the true light of glory.” 

The Mystical Evolution is replete with well chosen references and 
rich quotations from Scripture, from the Fathers, and from the best 
authors from ancient to contemporary times in the fields of speculative, 
ascetical and mystical theology. This abundant display of erudition is, of 
course, the delight of the scholar; but it also tends to make the style 
a bit repetitious and the reading somewhat heavy. 

Fr. Aumann deserves an unqualified word of praise for his successful 
effort to introduce to English readers this modern mystic of the land 
of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. One may well venture to say 
that Fr. Arintero’s writings will find favor: not only because of his sound 
doctrine and personal sanctity, but also by reason of some special char- 
acteristics of his writings, namely, his scientific method and terminology, 
his dynamic and progressive approach to spiritual life, and what cne 
might well call his “democratic” viewpoint on the spiritual life. 2. M. 


THE WATERS OF SILOE. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 

New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. xxxvii-377. Plates. Cloth, $3.50. 

The phenomenon of Thomas Merton increases in interest with every 
eloquent book that comes out of his monastic silence. Here is a man of 
sophistication who has achieved religious simplicity without loss of wit or 
accretion of artificiality; a wholesome, masculine mind that emerges from 
the cloister to communicate balanced judgments and real insights to 
uneasy moderns; a historian of his own Order who maintains objectivity, 
indeed the rarest honesty, while writing with intensest love. As book 
follows book, each better organized and more sensitively written than its 
predecessor, one regards his future awesomely. 

In The Waters of Siloe Father Louis has made the history of the Cister- 
cian Order become the spontaneous expression of high doctrine. American 
spiritual writing has rarely presented so beautifully, so nobly, the truths 
that make Christian life: contemplation and activity, prayer and mortifi- 
cation, adoration and abandonment. Memorable because illuminated by 
poetic insight is an account of the martyrdom of Yang Kia Ping and the 
simultaneous birth of La Trappe in Utah. An example of Father Louis’ 
honesty, so fruitful of practical and happy conclusions, is his retelling 
of Father Joseph Cassant’s interior martyrdom among contemplatives for 
whom contemplation had become suspect through a narrow dedication 
to “practices.” The humor in De Rance’s story, and the sobriety with 
which the man and his times are evaluated, put in shadow Brémond and 
Luddy alike. This is monastic history as it has not often been presented; 
one hopes greatly for the future contributions to the American Church of 
a community that commands such books to be composed and permits 
them to be published. The Waters of Silov is a sign of enormous spiritual 
vitality, individual and common. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A word of praise must be given the publisher who has bound the volume 
beautifully in a style that recalls fine pre-war German books. 
D. R. K. 


THREE MYSTICS. El Greco, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila. 
Edited by Father Bruno de J.M., O.D.C. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 
1949. Pp. 187. Plates. Cloth, $7.50. 

Sheed and Ward have served up what promised to be a feast for mind 
and heart. Wonderful talent went into its preparation: Bernard Cham- 
pigneulle wrote the essay on El Greco, Suzanne Bresard supplied a lengthy 
note, under the editorship of the distinguished French authority on Car- 
melite mysticism, Fr. Bruno, excerpts were made from the works of St. 
Teresa and St. John. A profusion of plates were included, not only of El 
Greco, but of others, Luis de Morales, Luis Tristan, and Juan de Juni. 
Yet what should have been satisfying is merely tantalizing: the feast does 
not materialize, there is only a grand lot of hors d’oeuvres. 

The reason is hard to express. One knows the book was a work of love. 
Before reading I looked through the volume several times, with care and 
pleasure, although the plates are not of first quality. I read Fr. Bruno’s 
pages with delight, but finished them disappointed. M. Champigneulle’s 
piece, too, was fine as far as it went. But that proved the difficulty: noth- 
ing went as far as expectations. Perhaps that is the purpose of the book: 
to send the reader farther and deeper, into the writings of the two saints, 
so intriguingly quoted, and into El Greco’s “world bathed in supernatural 
light,” wherein “bodies have no meaning save for the glory of the Spirit.” 

Certainly this beautiful book, bringing together elements of mysticism 
with a kindred art, should go a long way towards making American Cath- 
olics look into a kind of religious art that is of more than academic interest. 

D. R. K. 


DIE LITURGISCHE PREDIGT. Wortverkiindigung im Geiste der Liturgi- 
schen Erneuverung. Vol. II: DIE LITURGISCHE EVANGELIEN-HOMILIE. 
By Pius Parsch. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria. 
1948. Pp. 407. Boards, 20 Schillings. 

Last April OraTE FRatres contained a short description of Father 
Parsch’s present series of eleven volumes of homilies on the liturgy, with 
particular reference to Volume I which is devoted to fundamental prin- 
ciples, methods of procedure and selected examples of homilies on litur- 
gical themes. Already Volume VI has arrived in this country. The present 
volume is dedicated to homilies on the gospels of Sundays and principal 
feasts. We have heard of the marvelous success Pastor Parsch has had with 
his parishioners at St. Gertrude’s — these are the homilies he gave them 
during the 1944-1945 ecclesiastical year. 

Allowing of course for deviations of emphasis and occasional needs, 
these homilies follow the following pattern quite closely: an introduction 
giving the setting of the Sunday or feast in the liturgical year; an ex- 
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planation of the content of the gospel in its historical setting; an explana- 7 
tion of the content of the gospel as it affects the Church and her mem- © 
bers; thirdly, an evaluation of the gospel from a specifically liturgical 
viewpoint. Frequently the gospel finds true fulfillment in the Sacrifice- © 
Banquet which it typifies or prefigures — the homily concludes by beau- 
tifully bridging the two. 

For example, Low Sunday. An introductory paragraph sketches the 
day’s liturgical position: the end of the Easter octave, the last stational 
observance, the reason for its name, the newly-baptized return to their 7 
stations in life as full-fledged Christians. Then the first point, the historical 
sense of the pericope: the scene behind closed doors, Jesus’ appearance, 
peace, power to forgive sins, Thomas’ absence and refusal to believe, the 
second appearance, “My Lord and my God!” Point two, the ecclesiastical 
sense of the pericope: why does the gospel tell of the Risen Savior appear- 
ing not to Mary or other saintly followers but to weak souls such as 
Magdalene, Peter, Thomas? Is it that the Lord is fulfilling the parable of 7 
the lost sheep? “Jesus sieht vor nicht Aloisiusgestalten, die mit gefalteten ~ 
Hinden und geneigtem Kopf durchs Leben gehen . . . unserem Glaubem 
hat der Unglaube des Thomas mehr geniitzt als der Glaube der glaubigen 
Jiinger.” Usually Parsch is at his best with the third point, the gospel’s 
liturgical evaluation. Today he stresses a) how we are those who see the ~ 
Risen Savior in the six manifestations recounted in the gospels since ~ 
Easter: we are the disciples at Emmaus, we are the disciples at the eve- 
ning meal at Gennesareth, we are Magdalenes, we are the 500 on Galilee’s © 
hill, we are in the upper room, we are Thomas doubting-believing. b) ~ 
Gospel and epistle often complement each other; today’s epistle under- 
scores the gospel lesson of faith, “den weltiiberwindenden, bergeversetzen- — 
den Glauben, den Glauben, der Ostern im Wandel und Leben festhilt.” 
c) The newly baptized resemble the newly born, “Die Eucharistie ist 7 
gleichsam die Muttermilch der Christen, durch die sie erstarken. Nicht 
bloss im Wasser der Taufe, auch durch das Blut der Eucharistie kommt 
Christus in unsere Herzen.” d) What the liturgy considers important in 
the gospel is stressed in the hours of the divine office, particularly in the 
Magnificat and Benedictus antiphons, “Jesus stood in their midst and 
said to them: Peace be to you!” Three times these same words today! 
The liturgy thrills at the word peace, in her heart it means the whole © 
legacy flowing from our Savior’s opened heart: grace, mystical body, love, 
forgiveness, happiness, heaven. “Faith, Eucharist and peace: these are the 
great concepts which the liturgy unfolds before us out of the gospel. 
And they are intimately inter-related. May the Eucharist lead us to faith, 
and may faith in its turn give us peace!” W. G. H. 











